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SUGGESTION. 


Messrs. Editore—It is greatly to be de- 
sired that the suggestion, that the members 
of the several Synods would meet a day 
sooner than the appointed time, to engage 
in devotional exercises, should be univer- 
sally complied with. It would be full of 
prontise for glorious results to the cause of 
religion, 


I would venture, with great respect, to 


make a suggestion to the Presbyteries. It 
is this, viz. that each Presbytery should 
make arrangements during their fall meet- 
ing to have every vacant church within its 
bounds, visited by two ministers, some time 
during the coming winter, to conduct a series 
of meetings, in connection with family vis- 
iting. Oar vacant churches have shared, 
as yet, comparatively little in the gracious 
revival influence. Many of these churches 
are feeling discouraged, and some of them 
are feeling as is if they were somewhat 
neglected. They would welcome such a 
deputation with great thankfulness to God. 
They would look forward to the time of its 
coming with prayerful interest and expec- 
‘tation. The most blessed results might be 
expected to follow such a plan of labour. 
That God may bless our whole Zion and 
‘build up all her waste places, is the earnest 
‘prayer of A Ruina ELDER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SONNET—GOD. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

O’er the wide universe thou sittest, God! 

The King unborn, in uncreated light, 

Thou reignest in unspeakable delight, 
‘All things obedient to thy awful nod. _ 
‘Unto thy view each being is displayed, 
Each other deity to thee is shade; 
And though thy Spirit doth elude our sight, 
We see thy footsteps, feel thy arm of might. 
Around thy form a veil thou now dost throw, 
So that no creature can thy essence know; 
‘The deep thou rulest, and the troubled air, 
Grasping the lightnings which so redly glare ; 
Yet fixed for ever is thy golden throne, 
On which thou sittest, Sovereign Lord, alone! 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINNESOTA. 
Gala day— Morals and prospects. 


/ — 
Sr. Paut, September 2d, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—Yesterday morning, as 
the sun rose majestically over the Eastern 
hills, booming of cannon and ringing of 
bells commenced the celebration of the suc- 
cessful issue in laying the Atlantic cable, 
which has won for those having it in charge 
worthy commendations from all citizens. 
For many days active preparations were in 
progress, as it was the Committee’s inten- 
tion to make the procession of the day an 
imposing one. Large wagons had to be 
constructed to hold printing- presses, binding 
apparatus, and other evidences of man’s 
inventive genius in this truly interesting 
reneration: Designs had to be studied ; 
stalin made and disposed of; soldiers 
drilled; fire apparatus and firemen’s equip- 
ments brushed up; little boys exercised in 
riding; and Mast, though not least in any 
place, and especially not least in Minnesota, 
our young ladies and little girls had to get 
together to study their parts for the grand 

occasion. | 
All were ready, on the morning of the Ist, 
to take the places designated them. It was 
a beautiful sight, in this great north-west- 
ern metropolis, to witness so many vigor- 
ous, hearty men, so many sons and daughters 
of freemen born, in procession, celebrating 
with sister cities in this country and Great 
Britain, the successful termination of a 
mighty undertaking. Though not disposed 
to speak highly of the city of St. Paul in 
all things, yet I would on this occasion 
give it credit for the orderly manner in 
which every thing was conducted, the quiet 
that reigned throughout the city, and the 
little drunkenness apparent during the day. 
The procession was over a mile in length; 
the military, firemen, Odd-fellows, Masons, 
Druids, printers with emblematic designs, 
corporation authorities, butchers, school- 
boys on horseback, young ladies represent- 
ing the States of the Union and other 
devices, all appeared well, and evidently 
made a happy impression on the minds of 
many that doubted the ability of St. Paul 


_ to give e-lat to a procession of this nature. 


The illumination in the evening was a 
general one. Not only the public build- 
ings, hotels, printing-offices, and such like, 
but stores, dwelling houses, eating saloons, 
(grog-shops, of course,) offices, and nearly 
every building on the priucipal thorough- 
fares. And though the heavy rain-storm 
that came up suddenly in -the afternoon 
continued till near midnight, and prevented 
many from promenading the streets, yet 
such a geuuine hilarity and excitement pre- 


. vailed among the thousands which were out, 


as almost to cause the ducking element to 
be entirely forgotten. _ 

A few observations respecting the morals 
of this city may not be out of place bere; 
perhaps they may meet the eye of some 
Christian youth eager to leave home for a 
new country, and the reading of them will 
be a benefit in different ways. Transient 
as my residence is in St. Paul, yet I cannot 
help noticing the results of excessive indul- 

nee in drinking on too many of its intel- 

igent and intellectual citizens. Young 
men who left happy home firesides, pious 
parents, and loving sisters, to try the wheel 
of fortune in this distant country, have 
yielded to temptation. Many are now 
treading the drunkard’s path, idling away 
life’s choicest period, pursuing the demon 
without concern or thought; but the end 
must come—soon, very soon, degradation, 
ruin, death. How loudly this condition of 
things calls for herculean Christian effort! 
And the ministers of the gospel are not idle. 
Hard as the task is to fight against sins 
sustained by the public sentiment, they are 
faithful, and preach the whole gospel of 
Christ. God be praised, some have been 
reformed, and others are now considering; 
general reformation is predicted by some 
as not being far distant. My prayer is that 
it may be so. Young as [ am, [ have, not 
a few times, with the quiet refusal to in- 
dulge wheb invited, given a gentle word of 
reproof. Friendship is dear that springs 


from, early association, and every body 


knows what that pity is one feels for an- 
other who is ruining his prospects, blasting 
his character, and hastening his end. 

When I read in your paper of the work 
going on among the firemen of Philadelpbia, 
(my native piace, my heart was overjoyed, 
er 4 I prayed to God that he would extend 
the sphere of that revival till it embraced 
St. Paul; that the Holy Spirit might be 
felt here, working in the hearts of many 
young men—men educated and accom- 
plished—men ardent, brave, and ambitious, 
enterprising and industrious—men, scores 
of them, that would honour avy princely 
city, if they but led straightforward, sober, 


‘and pious lives. Will you not, in your 
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tents and in your tabernacles, sanctuaries, 
and closets, join with your western brethren 
in prayer for a revival of religion in the 
West? The fervent appeal of the Christian 
God promises to answer. If in his provi- 
dence he showers blessings on the righteous 
and the unrighteous, as a God of grace he 
only bestows special gifts, spiritual bless- 
ings upon those who ask. . 
A Youne DIscipte. 


STROLL IN CANADA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Orrawa Crrr, Canada West, Sept., 1858. 

I wonder, Messrs. Editors, that tourists 
have not oftener, and with more prominence, 
made mention of this place and its sur- 
roundiogs. I hugely suspect that its for- 
mer name, Bytown, had something to do 
with the impression that it was an out-of- 
the-way sort of place, where lumber-men 
and merchants met, and from which one 
made his escape as soon as possible. This 
was certainly my idea of Ottawa, until, in a 
desperate attempt to see something new in 
my favourite haunts around the St. Law- 
rence, I took the cars at Prescott, and in 
two hours found myself in the midst of a 
large and flourishing city of some eleven 
thousand inhabitants, and just now aspiring 
to be the future capital of the Canadas. 
In this new aspect of things, it has wisely 
cast off its former title, in which it has 
rejoiced, ever since Colonel By superin- 
tended the construction of the Rideau Canal, 
and gave his name to the little hamlet just 
rising on the banks of the Ottawa. Pass- 
ing up from the depot, in the lower town, 
we walk through broad streets, in which 
fine looking structures of gray limestone 
(the great building material of the country) 
are strangely contrasted with the miserable 
and tumble-down shanties of a former 
generation, and which a good rousing fire 
would evidently improve. A slight emi- 
‘nence towards the centre of the city divides 
the upper town from the lower, passing 
which we find ourselves still moving on 
amid increasing evidences of business and 
wealth. A walk of about two miles brings 
us to the Suspension bridge, which spans 
one of the channels of the O.tawa river, 
and affords a fine view of the Chandien 
Falls. Far above the point where the 
river makes its final plunge into the waters 
below, are to be seen the rapids, in the 
midst of which stand a long series of piers, 
built to assist the rafts which are descend- 
ing the river to enter the government shutes, 
through which they pass in safety by avoid- 
ing the falls. The river varies in width 
from half a mile to a mile. Here it is 
somewhat compressed; and most of its 


waters find their way over the rocks imme- | 


diately above the Suspension bridge, assum- 
ing in their passage a shape somewhat 
resembling the Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara. 
Here an immense volume of dark and 
angry waters rush down a chasm some forty 
feet in descent, with a roar that is heard all 
over the city. To my own mind, however, 
this is the least interesting portion of the 
scene. For while the largest part of the 
river descends here in a compass of less 
perhaps than one-third of its width, the 
rest of its waters make their way over a 
vast plain of rock, and, waiting to make 
their final plunge just above the islands on 
which you are standing, then fall in beau- 
tiful cascades into deep and narrow chasms, 
which have been hollowed out by the action 
of the waters, and into which, as the sun 
shines, you may see bright rainbows en- 
circling its clouds of mist and spray. One 
might spend hours in watching the ever- 
varying beauties of this scene. 

The water has worn its way through 
several channels, thus forming a number of 
islands, which are connected with each 
other by bridges, and so form a thorough- 
fare to the town of Hull, on the opposite 
side of the river. Here is seen one of the 
greatest curiosities of the falls, known by 
various names, but best described as the 
lost Chandien. It is achasm into which the 
water rushes from one of the cascades, and 
from which there is no visible outlet. A 
large volume of water thus mysteriously 
disappears, and where it again comes forth 
from its subterranean passage no one has 
yet satisfactorily determined. Upon either 
side of the river, and upon some of the 
islands, are immense lumber establishments, 
using the almost illimitable power here 
obtained in preparing millions of timber 
for the market of the world. Huge piles of 
boards and plank, vast rafts of lumber, and 
fabulous quantities of shavings and sawdust, 
which have grown up into hills in the accu- 
mulation of years, give one some general 
idea of the business carried on at this point. 
Returning from the falls, we pass through 
the upper town, and come to the Sappers 
and Miners’ bridge, a substantial stone 
arch thrown over the Rideau Canal, and 
affording a fine view of eight locks, through 
which the boats make their way to and 
from the Ottawa. The locks are built 
through a valley or ravine about two hun- 
dred feet deep, lying between two almost 
precipitous elevations, one of which is 
called Barrack Hill, and which, if Parlia- 
ment is henceforth to hold its sessions in 
Oitawa, will be the site for the Government 
buildings. 

Next to the heights of Quebec I have 
seen no situation in Canada so well adapted 
as this tothe purpose. Ascending the 
summit by a romantic path leading from 
the canal, we have a magnificent view of 
river and plain, and mountains and forest al- 
most unequalled. The falls, the islands, 
and the river lie at your feet, or stretch 
away in the distance, while on every hand, 
and at every turn, some new beauty is dis- 
closed which holds you spell-bound. Truly, 
the Queen has shown most excellent taste in 
the selection of the future Capital of Cana- 
da, if Quebec is to be abandoned. It would 
be worth while being Governor of that pro- 
vince if one was to live in sight of such sur- 
passing beauty. It requires an effort to 
tear yourself away from the spot. You find 
yourself turning back again and again to 
have one more look. And yet as you pass 
down the ravine and cross to the opposite 
hill you find new beauties unfolding them- 
selves, which cause you still to linger, and 
which press themselves upon your mind 
with a distinctness that causes them ever 
after to be remembered. Passing through 
the lower town we come to the Rideau river, 
which pours its tribute of waters into the 
Ottawa over a beautiful fall resembling a 
curtain, which gives its name to the river. 
The best view of the fall may be had from 
the gallery of a woollen factory which stands 
near, and to whose gentlemanly proprietor we 
were indebted for the courtesy of showing us 
the sheet of water from that point. A rocky 
island divides the stream; and the river, as 
it descends, passes over a table rock, be- 
neath which one may safely walk on a pro- 
jecting ledge. The drapery of water, as it 
lifts in the wind and scatters its showers of 
mist and spray in the sunlight, presents a. 
scene of beauty that one cannot soon forget. 
On either side of the falls are immense lum- 
bering establishments, which are well worth 
a visit. It was a matter of no little pride 
in looking through them to see how much 
they were indebted to Yankee ingenuity for 
their labour-saving machines. 

One of the noblest works of art around 


Ottawa is the Rideau Canal. It was built 
by the British Government for the trans- 
port of troops and stcres inland. Where it 
was possible, the river has been made navi- 
gable; in other places a canal has been dug. 
Thus it connects the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence at Kingston. This great work 
has been donated to the Provinces, and is 
now used chiefly by a small class of steam- 
ers and tow-boats. Since the building of 
the St. Lawrence canals its business has de- 
clined, though it will always be a useful tho- 
-roughfare for the commerce of Canada. 
Business men of that Province take a 
most hopeful view of its future. Whether 
their visions of the commercial greatness of 
that country are all to be realized, is a ques- 
tion. They will not fail, however, for lack 
of interest and energy. But the beauty and 


.) grandeur of their scenery must ever prove 


an attraction to thousands who love to see 
nature in all ber wildness, and who prefer 
ber haunts to all the splendour and tinsel of 


the summer resorts of fashion and folly. 
J. KE. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A TIME OF REFRESHING. 


Spruce Creek, Pa., Sept. 15, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—The Lord’s Suprer was 
administered in the Presbyterian church in 
Birmingham, Huntingdon county, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the first Sabbath of this month. 
Ten persons were received into the fellow- 
ship of the church, of whom six were re- 
ceived on examination. These were a part 
of the fruit of a gracious refreshing which 
has been enjoyed by this church during 
the summer. The gracious influence was 
especially felt in the ‘«‘ Mountain Female 
Seminary,” which is located in this village, 
and which is under the care of Mr. L. G. 
Grier, a graduate of Lafayette College, and 
a ruling elder of this church. Nearly all 
the boarders who were not already pious 
were the subjects of the gracious work. 


Most of them are waiting to unite with the 
church at home. There are others in the 
ccngregation who will be received here- 
after. 

A few other statements are necessary to 
make it clear how great a blessing has 
been received by this church. In April it 
was in a very depressed state, numbering 
some thirty members. In consequence of 
its condition, a number of professors of 
religion who were -living in its bounds 
declined taking their connection with it. 
At the communion in June, sixteen per- 
sons were received into its fellowship, of 
whom six were on examination. Thus 
twenty-six persons have been received, near- 
ly doubling its membership in five months. 
All those who properly belong to it have 
taken their connection with it. A Sabbath- 
school of more than fifty pupils has been 
organized, a well-sustained weekly prayer- 
meeting has been established, and all are 
feeling greatly encouraged and animated. 
~ This church exclaims with thankfulness, 
‘‘God has done great things for us, where- 
of we are glad!” It would record the 
grace to the praise of his name and the 


encouragement of others. 
A. P. HAPrPer. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WORD TO IOWA PRESBYTERIANS 


AND SOME OTIIERS. 


The following compilation from the sta- 
tistics of our Church, as found in the pub- 
lished proceedings of our General Assembly 
for the present year, exhibits, in many re- 
spects, a degree of temporal prosperity 
which should call forth lively emotions of 
gratitude to the Great Head of the Church 
for the many blessings bestowed upon us. 
Our branch of the Church within the State 
of Iowa now embraces 80 ministers, 112 
churches, and 4634 members. During the 
ecclesiastical year, ending about the first of 
April last, there were added to the Church 
396 on examination, and 819 on certificate, 
making an aggregate addition of 1215 for 
the year. Since the spring meetings of 
Presbyteries, unusually large additions have 
been made upon examination. Jn our Sab- 
bath-schools there were 2786 scholars—an 
average of 25 to a church—which is much 
too small. There were reported, in April, 
12 churches containing over 100, and 6 
containing over 150 members. This is the 
bright side of the picture. 

And now, what have we rendered to the 
Lord for all his mercies unto us? Let us 
see. Qur contributions to the five Boards 
of our Church amounted, in the aggregate, 
to only $2495, being an average of only 
fifty-two cents per member, or ten cents per 
member to each Board! This is a most 
humiliating fact. It is true the amount 
given to Bible Societies and Sabbath-schools 
is not included; yet the fact of our miserly 
donations to our own Boards is still mani- 
fest, and the exhibit should bring ‘‘ shame 
and confusion of face’ upon us. If the 
liberal soul only is made fat—and the pro- 
mise is to no other—what can our people 
and our churches expect but great spiritual 
leanness? It does appear to me the veriest 


mockery to pray, or rather pretend to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” while doling out 
this miserable pittance to the missionary 
and other Boards of our Church. Let us 
remewber that God loves a cheerful giver, 
and not one who gives asif every dime were 
a drop of his heart’s blood. We profess to 
have devoted ourselves and our all to the 
Saviour. Have we done so, or have we, 
like Annanias and Sapphira, ‘‘kept back of 
the price,’’ and, like them, lied to both God 
and man. We profess to be God’s stew- 
ards, and to live in full view of the awful 
fact that ere long we must render an ac- 
count of our stewardship. Do we so live? 
Which of the stewards is our model, and 
what shall be our reward when the Lord 
shall reckon with us? Would not some of 
these ten cent givers, when returning their 
one talent, carry out the spirit of the old 
epigram, and ask the Lord to retura the 
napkin, that not being his. We read that 
«< God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ Amazing love! Won- 
derful condescension! Matchless kind- 
ness! And ji/ty-two cents per year is the 
average pecuniary measure of our gratitude 
for all God has done and promised! Veri- 
ly, if such miserly givers are saved, salva- 
tion ¢s “without money and without price.” 


“Ts this the kind return, 
And these the thanks we owe? 
Thus to abuse Eternal Love, 
Whence all our blessings flow.” 


Dear brethren and sisters, let our next 
record be more befitting the Christian pro- 
fession ! W. 


Muscatine, Iowa, September, 1858. 
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| Geneva Religious Anniversaries. 


The Geneva correspondent of the London 
Beacon sends an account of the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Religious Societies having 
their centre in that city. He states that 
attendance was generally large, and included 
many new men of mark. 


The first Meeting was that of the Bible 
Society, at the church of the Oratoire, un- 
der the Presidency of Micheli-Revelliod. 
“The Society has sold in the city, in the 
Canton, and beyond its confines, by means 
of colporteurs, 612 Bibles, 2090 New Tes- 
taments, and more than 6000 religious 
tracts. Its receipts have amounted to 11,000 
francs, and its expenses to 9000. M. Gon- 
der, (advocate,) who directs the work of 
colportage, both home and foreign, gave 
some interesting details relating thereto, 
more especially referring to what had been 
done amongst the railway labourers. The 
colporteur charged with this duty bad min- 
gled with the workmen at meal times, and 
had read to them, accompanying his read- 
ings with religious reflections, securing their 
attention, and always finishing by persuad- 
ing several of them to buy copies of the 
sacred volume.” Pastor Meille, of Turin, 
one of the most distinguished men amongst 
the clergy of the Valleys of Piedmont, 
afterwards delivered a speech. The Vau- 
dois Church, he said, owed more than any 
other in the world, all that it had been, 
and now was, to the Bible; and it ought, 
therefore, according to the extent of its 
means, to circulate it throughout Piedmont. 
M. Pastor Frederic Monod of Paris then 
addressed the sssembly, and gave an outline 
of the labours undertaken by the Bible So- 
cicties of Paris. 

The Meeting of the Missionary Society 
was held the next day. ‘The receipts of 
the Society have this year exceeded 20,000 
francs, of which the greater part has been 
sent to the Missionary Society at Basle, of 
which this of Geneva is an auxiliary; and 
the remainder divided between the Societies 
of Paris, that of the Friends of Israel, that 
of the Moraviaus, &. Independently of 
the sum received by the Committee, and of 
several contributions to the foreign societies 
by private donors, there are also the receipts 
of the Penny Missionary Society, founded 
two years since, which has realized 6400 
francs, from numerous subscriptions of one 
penny per week; and those of another So- 
ciety which has received several thousand. 
M Frederic Monod, representing the Paris 
Society, gave a painful account of the rav- 
ages occasioned by the unjust aggressgon of 
the Boers upon the Basutos, whence has 
resulted the destruction of two missionary 
stations of this Society.” 

At the Meeting of the Society for the 
Assistance of ‘Scattered Protestants,” M. 
Professor Munier presided. Its more spe- 
cial field of operations is in Switzerland 
and France. The most striking part of the 
Report which was read related to the regu- 
lar establishment of Protestant Evangelical 
worship at Sion, in the Valleys, whence the 


| Reformed religion had been almost entirely 


excluded since the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Many attempts had 
subsequently been made to restore it, but 
they had succumbed to the local prejudices 
and influence of the clergy. The Society 
has placed over the new Church Pastor 
Schiess, well known for his orthodox prin- 
ciples, anda pupil of the Theological School 
at Geneva, founded by the Evangelical So- 
ciety. The receipts of this Society (the 
Genevan section) have excevded the sum of 
12,000 francs, and they are yearly on the 
increase. 

The first Meeting of the Evangelical So- 
ciety opened with an address by the Presi- 
dent, M. Merle d’Aubigné. The President 
stated that the receipts of the Society this 
year had increased to about 146,000 francs. 
M. Lullin then read the report upon col- 
portage, from which it appears that twenty- 
seven colporteurs are employed, who have 
sold in the year nearly 1500 copies of the 
Bible, and nearly 40,000 religious tracts. 
M. Rouaze, the Evangelical minister at Mar- 
seilles, appointed by the Society, an old 
converted curé, afterwards related some in- 
teresting facts representing the progress of 
the work in that city and district. Pastor 
Meille followed. He spoke of the religious 
state of Piedmont as one of profound indif- 
ference, but praised the government for its 
tolerance and its impartiality, and for the 
protection it has accorded when the priests, 
by their intrigues, have sought to impede 
them in the legitimate exercise of their 
rights. M. Binder also gave an account of 
a meeting on the observance of the Sabbath, 
aud stated that the prize offered by an Kng- 
lish committee for an essay on the subject 
had been conferred on M. Delhorbe, French 
pastor at Berne, an old pupil of the School 
of Theology at Geneva. M. Adrien Naville 
afterwards gave in his report upon Foreign 
Evangelization, to which department half 
of the receipts of the Society are devoted. 
The field which it cultivates is very ex- 
tended; its stations in Algeria, in France, 
especially in Savoy, are numerous; the 
departments where they are principally 
scattered are those of Saone and Loire, 
of the two Charantes, and of Saintonge. 
In spite of the alarming circular of the 
Minister of the Interior, the impediments 
which we dreaded to the preaching of the 
truth have, up to this time, not been expe- 
rienced, and by uniting prudence to zeal 
things have gone on very well. Mr. G. Na- 
ville, member of the Italian Committee, 
gave an account of a tour that he has lately 


ous stations of the Free Italian Church, 
with which the committee is connected— 
namely, Geneva, Alexandria, Turin, Novi, 
Novarre, &c. He left them all in full ope- 
ration. The total number of “‘communions” 
of these various flocks he estimated at 300; 
their organization he holds to be as perfect 
as the state of things allows, and the instru- 
ments at their disposal. M. Frederic Mo- 
nod then gave some particulars respecting 
his recent travels in America, where he has 
lately spent nineteen months, and referred 
especially to the glorious revival which has 
taken place in that country. The Rev. Mr. 
Newell, of Syracuse, (New York) gave also 
an interesting account of the effect of the 
revival in his church, and of the numerous 
conversions that had taken place in his own 
flock. After him, Pastor Poiusot, a depu- 
tation from the Belgian Evangelical Society, 
spoke, and described the progress of the 
work in the midst of the Roman Catholics 
of Belgium. Finally, Pastor De-combaz, 
of Lyons, gave the assembly an account of 
the various and numerous operations of the 
Society and of the Evangelical Church in 
that town—especially among the Roman 
Catholics. The foreign brethren and others, 
who had attended the meetings, as well as 
all those who were so disposed, men and 
women, took the communion together at 
the Oratoire, and so terminated the Anniver- 
sary festivals. 


ROMANISM AND THE BIBLE. 


The Church of Rome has preserved the 
volume that is destined to destroy her. 
Like Pharaoh’s daughter, she has taken up 
the child of God, and nursed it as her own, 
for the destruction of her own kingdom.— 
Carson. 


made*in Italy, in which he visited the vari- | 


| From the Presbyterian Herald. 


THE PROPOSED COMMENTARY. 


THE ATTACK OF THE PRINCETON REVIEW. 


The relation I have long occupied to the 
question of a Commentary upon the Sacred 
Scriptures, proposed under the auspices of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the sense of the standards of 
that Church, seems to make it my duty to 
take some notice of the remarks in the last 
number of the Biblical Repertory upon the 
proposition which I submitted to the Assem- 
bly at New Orleans, touching that matter. 
These remarks, in the Princeton Review, are 
attributed by the press generally to Dr. Hodge, 
the editor of that journal, and I have reasun 
to know justly. They have made an extraor- 
dinary impression on the conductors of the 
Presbyterian newspapers, and have, I believe, 
been published in all of them, both Old and 
New-school. Their personal bearing upon me 
is“as direct as well could be; and their whole 
drift would justify my treating them in a 
manner, which neither the crushing weight 
attributed to them by the New York Observer, 
nor the sense of incompetency which’ the 
} Christian Observer thinks I ought to feel, but 
which high public considerations connected 
withthe peculiar relations of both Dr. Hodge 
and myself to the Presbyterian Church, induce 
me to forbear. In one respect I believe the 
newspaper Presbyterian press, New-school 
and Old, is nearly unanimous, namely, that 
the remarks of Dr. Hodge have a very strik- 
ing sense, whether our standards have or 
not. And I believe they would be quite as 
unanimous in admitting that the sense they 
attribute to them is a sense to which no one 
would expect me to subscribe. It has been 
my good fortune to agree with Dr. Hodge in 
many things, and to witness signal services 
performed by him on many great occasions. 
It has been my misfortune to differ from him 
upon occasions equally great—amongst the 
rest upon the whole policy of our Church in 
the day of its utmost peril, and upon most 
that has distinctly flowed from the principles 
then avowed by the Church. This question 
of a Commentary lies in that domain—is one 
of the old questions—felt to be great and diffi- 
cult, but never before assailed in any manner 
approaching that now adopted by Dr. Hodge. 

Let us look back some years, and let me be 
excused for any apparent egotism which the 
truth of history may render unavoidable. The 
Assembly which met in May, 1838, was a 
memvurable Assembly—the one out of which 
the New-school schism went—the one which 
established the Board of Publication. The 
first article of its Constitution is in these 
words, ‘‘ The General Assembly will superin- 
tend and conduct, by its own proper authority, 
the work of furnishing the churches under its 
care with suitable tract and Sabbath-school 
publications, by a Board appointed for that 
purpose, and directly amenable to said Assem- 
bly.” The fourth clause of that Constitution 
commences thus:—‘‘ To the Executive Com- 
mittee ... shall belong the duty of selecting 
and preparing suitable tracts and books for 
publication.” The Assembly of 1839 was 
hardly less memorable than that of 1838. In 
its bosom was celebrated the semi-centenary 
of its own creation. It amended the Cunsti- 
tution of the Board of Publication sv ‘‘ as to 
require said Board to publish . . . approved 
works in support of the great principles of the 
Reformation, as exhibited in the doctrines and 
order of the Presbyterian Church, and what- 
ever else the Assembly may direct ;” and in 
another section it committed to this Board, 
‘‘on behalf of the Assembly, the publication 
of such works, permanent and periodical, as 
are adapted to promote sound learning and 
true religion.” 

The same Assembly ordered the second 
Lord’s day in December following to be ob- 
served with religious solemnities in all our 
churches, and that all our people should be 
invited to offer gifts to God in grateful com- 
memoration of the deliverances of the Church; 
and that these gifts should be appropriated to 
the objects, and under the care of the Board 
of Publication. Two churches in Baltimore 
gave, under this recommendation, the money 
which stereotyped Calvin’s Institutes. Thus 
the whole power which I suppose to be neces- 
sary to carry out the proposal I made to the 


for the express purpose of exercising it, as a 
high policy and duty of the Church, at the 
very period of its greatest deliverance, by the 
very men who wrought that deliverance. The 
highest tribunal of the Church had asserted 
and exercised the same power, in various ways, 
for a long period previous to 1838. Nor do I 
suppose that any thing can be more certain 
than that the principles on which the Board 
of Publication is founded, justify that Board 
in publishing the various Commentaries which 
have issued from their press, under the general 
orders of the Assembly. Is it so, that the 
order becomes monstrous as soon as it is made 
special? Let me point out, then, how the As- 
sembly has long ago signalized its view of that 
monstrous specialty. 

The Bicentenary of the Westminster As- 
sembly, which formed the standards which it 
seems to be argued have no uniform sense in 
our Church, occurred in 1843. In the open- 
ing sermon, which it was my duty to preach 
before the Assembly of 1842, I took occasion 
to call the attention of the body directly to the 
subject, and to suggest the commemoratiun of 
the event, and to point out some of the uses to 
be made of it. That discourse was published 
by order of the Assembly, and its suggestions 
taken up by that body were widely diffused ; 
and orthodox Presbyterians in this country 
and in Great Britain heartily and generally 
united in the solemn celebration on the lst 
day of July, 1843, of that two hundredth an- 
niversary. The Assembly of 1822 appointed 
‘‘Messrs. Robert J. Breckinridge, John M. 
Krebs, Charles Hodge, Drury Lacy, William 
W. Philips, Alexander Macklin, George Ilowe, 
Robert Stuart, Benjamin M. Smith, and Wil- 
liam Chester,” a standing committee out of its 
own body, to carry out a portion of its great 
designs; and ordered them to report to the 
next Assembly. They made an elaborate re- 


port to the Assembly of 1843, which: was read 


and referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. James Hoge, John Maclean, John C. 
Lord, Lewis W. Green, and John Johnston. 
On the particular subject I am discussing, the 
Standing Committee appointed the previous 
year had used the following language in its 
Report:— It is hardly too much to say that 
the greatest deficiency of our Church in this 
country, up to the present moment, is the want 
of a sound, thorough, complete, and attractive 
Commentary upon the entire Bible; a Com- 
mentary composed in the sense of our Church 
formularies, and throughout conformable to 
our views. Nor is it too much to add, that 
the lack of such a book has left a gap through 
which our families and congregations have 
been constantly liable to an inundation of 
books obnoxious to the most serious objections; 
and by means of which shallow views of reli- 
gion have spread, wholesome impressions have 
been effaced, the influence of our doctrine 
and order been weakened in our own body, 
and evils produced, the extent of which it is 
impossible to estimate. Nor can we conceive 
of a more valuable or appropriate service, 
which could at this time be rendered to our 
Church and to the reading world, than for 
this Assembly to take such steps as will secure 
the preparation and publication of just such a 
Commentary as we need.”” Responsive to these 
ideas, the Standing Committee in the fourth 
of the six recommendations made to the As- 
sembly, advise it thus:—“IV. Take stich fur- 
ther order as will be needful to cause to be 
prepared, in convenient season, by competent 
persons chosen from time to time by the General 
Assembly, a complete, but comprehensive Com- 
mentary on the whole word of God, expounded 
according to the system embodied in all our 
standards, so that this great and necessary 
work being fully accomplished, our congrega- 
tions may have a standard exposition of our 
whole doctrine, and not be exposed, as oe 
now are, in that regard; and so that this wor 
may be connected, at least in its origin, with 
this memorable occasion, and be published as 
it shall be from time to time prepared.” The 
Committee of the Assembly of 1843, in its 
Report to that body on the previous Report 
of the Standing Committee of 1842, recom- 
mend ‘‘to the Assembly to adopt, with some 
modification, the propositions reported by the 
Committee of the last General Assembly ;” 
and the Assembly did thus adopt them. 
Their fourth recommendation was adopted 
in the following form:—4. ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the fourth proposition of the Committee of 


the last Assembly, respecting the preparation 


4 


last Assembly, was vested in a Board created | 


of.a Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, be 


referred to the Board of Publication, with in- 
structions to report thereon to the next As- 
sembly.” Here, then, we have this monstrous 
—— considered by two successive Assem- 
blies and their Committees, and very carefully 
inquired into by the second of the two; with- 
out any suspicion that what was proposed was, 
in its nature, a kind of intense Popery—in its 
form based on the fallacious idea that the 
Bible and our standards had both a sense 
capable of being stated, and relying for suc- 
cess on the futile supposition that the Church 
contained men capable of doing the work. 

I am not able to discover that the Board of 
Publication made any report to the Assembly 
of 1844, under the order of the previous As- 
sembly. I do not know whether or not it has, 
at any time, in any report to any Assembly, 
made any particular allusion to the subject. 
I have no certain knowledge of the present 
opinions of those who control the operations 
of this Board upon the subject. I am aware 
that for some time past it has been issuing 
Commentaries upon portions of the word of 
God; and recollect, at the moment, one pre- 
pared by Daille, a Frenchman, long deceased, 
and one by Mr. Jacobus, a living minister of 
our Church, both of which they judge, I sup- 
pose, to accord with our standards. I do not 
recollect that our General Assembly has taken 
any particular action on the subject since 
1843. But in the subsequent fifteen years an 
unprecedented number of works has been 
published by ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, calculated to promote 
exactly what the proposed Commentary would, 
I suppose, still more generally promote, of 
which a large proportion has been expository. 
In like manner there has been a great increase 
in the circulation of Commentaries and other 
religious books, oe, all the objections 
stated in the extracts I have already quoted. 
In both respects, therefore, it appears to me 
that the reasons for the preparation of such a 
Commentary as I suggested to the Assembly 
in 1842, are much strengthened; since the 
evils proposed to be remedied are greatly in- 
creased, and the means at the disposal of the 
Church for remedy thereof are also every way 
increased. 

In this view of the matter, I drew up and 
offered to the last General Assembly the min- 
ute which seems to be so cordially disapproved 
by Dr. Hodge, which has been widely publish- 
ed, and the substance of which is to the fol- 
lowing effect:—1. That the Board of Publica- 
tion shall proceed to have the Commentary 
composed and published. 2. That it shall be 
prepared by members of our Church, who shall 
have full indulgence as to time, and fair com- 
pensation out of the profits of the work. 
3. The Commentary shall be fitted for common 
use; may be both original and compiled; shall 
be of moderate size; and shall incorporate the 
true text of the common English version. 
4. To get the fittest men, the Assembly itself 
shall select them; but out of names to be no- 
minated to it by the Synods and the Board of 
Publication. 5. The Assembly of 1859—un- 
til which no step that could not be retraced 
was proposed to be taken—was ‘to take further 
order on the whole subject, as might seem to 
it expedient. 

What occurred in the last Assembly was, 
considerable discussion on the subject—an 
apparent strong purpose of the body at one 
time to pass the minute—and the final refer- 
ence of it to the next Assembly. In the brief 
preamble to the minute it is declared that we 
need ‘‘a sound, godly, and thorough Commen- 


tary upon the whole word of God, composed 


in the sense of the constant faith of the 
Church of God, as that is briefly set forth in 
the standards of the Westminster Assembly,” 
which are our standards. And the want of 
such a Commentary is declared, very briefly, 
to have been long felt to be grievous; the al- 
lowance of that want by the Church to be a 
great lack of due service to God and to his 
truth; and the effect of it, constant danger to 
men, of needless ignorance, On one side, and 
of dangerous misguidance on the other. Such 
is the portentous project which I have rumi- 
nated for many years; which I submitted to 
the Assembly of 1843, and again to the As- 
sembly of 1858, which both Assemblies re- 
ceived with great interest and apparent favour, 
and both so disposed of as to provide for its 
receiving 2 more thorough consideration; and 
which, at length, seems to have arrested the 
attention of the whole Church. Suggested at 
first in very close relation to the consumma- 
tion of the great deliverance of the Church, 
and the Bicentenary of the Westminster Assem- 
bly; suggested the second time, in connection 
with the hundredth anniversary of the healing 
of a great schism in the Church, and to an As- 
sembly which by unanimous votes defined the 
position of the Church touching an organic 
union with the New-school South, and touch- 
ing all attempts upon our English version of 
the Bible; I am ready to confess that however 
lightly the parentage of the proposal may be es- 
teemed; the associations which attend its birth 
and progress, not less than those which distin- 
guish much of the hostility it has awakened, 
appear to me to be worthy of note. 

Will the reader reflect a moment on the pro- 
position itself, in connection with what I have 
now proved to be its nature, origin, objects, 
and reasons? Does any one object to a sound, 
godly, and thorough Commentary on the whole 
word of God? Does any Presbyterian deny 
that the faith of the Church of God has been 
constant—that the standards of our Church 
briefly set forth that faith; and that a sound, 
godly, and thorough Commentary on the 
whole Bible ought to be in that sense? Have 
we any such Commentary, or any need of it? 
Is not the lack of it a yrievous want; and 
long felt to beso? Is not the continued allow- 
ance of such a state of case, a great lack of 
due service to God and to his truth? And are 
not men in danger of continuing in ignorance 
which we might remove, and of dangerous 
misguidance which we might prevent? It does 
seem to me that every one of the facts and 
principles asserted or implied in the proposal 
I have made, must be felt to be perfectly clear 
and certain by every sound member of our 
Church, who is not blinded by some foregone 
conclusion. Then as to the mode of obtaining 
the desired Commentary. Is there any way 
to do this, except to use all existing materials 
and create new materials by the diligent labour 
of competent persons? Are there on earth 
persons more competent to prepare in this way, 
such a Commentary as we need, than are to 
be found in the bosom of our own Church, 


provided due time and means be allowed 


them; and is there any imaginable way of 
getting the right persons more promising than 
by allowing the Synods and the Board of Pub- 
lication to nominate a full list to the Assem- 
bly, and letting the Assembly select the best 
out of this list? Are there any hands more 
suitable than those of the Assembly, in which 
to place the actual power and general control 
of such an enterprise; or any agency more 
suitable than that of the Board of Publication 
for actually managing the practical working 
of the scheme? Is there a solitary power, 
either asserted or implied, as residing in the 
Assembly or Board of Publication, that does 
not clearly exist in them, and the exercise of 
which is not likely to be most beneficent, in 
this particular case? And can any body doubt 
that when the work shall have been success- 
fully accomplished, it will be a service accep- 
table to God; will prove a mine of wealth to 
the Board, a monument of glory to the Church, 
and a means of comfort and growth in grace 
in this world, and of eternal life in the world 
to come to many of the redeemed of the Lord 
through many generations? No doubt the 
work proposed is one of great labour, much difii- 
culty, and long time. No doubt some serious 
obstacles, and innumerable frivolous and cap- 
tious objections may be suggested. Whoever 
proposed any great undertaking that was not 
assailed in a similar manner? 

Widely different from all the foregoing 
conclusions seem to be those which Dr. 
Hodge has reached. As far asI am able to 
gather the connected sense of his remarks, he 
seems to consider the proposal which I sub- 
mitted tothe last Assembly liable to such fan- 
damental objections as the following:—1. That 
there is no such sense capable of being attach- 
ed to the whole Scriptures themselves as that 
any Commentary upon the whole of them can 
be made in the uniform sense of any standard 
of interpretation. 2. That there is no such 
sense of the Westminster standards that the 
Church can undertake to interpret even the 
whole of them with precision and mye 
much less cuuld any one interpret the whole 
of the Scriptures in any supposed sense of 
those standards. 3. That even if both these 


ideas were unfounded, and the work I have 
proposed were both desirable and practicable; 
we are so far from being able to have it jdone, | 


| 


| that the Church does not contain, and never 


did contain, one man capable of doing such a 
work as is proposed. 4. By way of a sort of 
general judgment, he pronounces the proposal, 
in its nature, and upon the record, “more than 
all the Popes, who ever lived, merged in one, 
would dare propose.” ‘“ A thousand fold more 
than Rome, when most drunk with pride, ever 
ventured to attempt.” I readily admit that in. 
trying to condense the sense of language so 
extraordinary, and of statements so throughly 
startling in their apparent meaning, I am very 
liable tou miss the precise idea in the mind of 
the writer. I readily admit also, that all Dr. 
Hodge has said, may have been meant to ap- 
ply, not to my proposal according to its own 
terms, but to that proposal as he saw fit to re- 
present it. At the same time I am obliged to 
say that Iam unable to understand him other- 
wise than as I have stated above; and to add 
that, in my opinion, the written proposition I 
submitted to the Assembly is incapable of 
bearing the interpretatiun he has put on it; 
and that the language he has allowed himself 
to use about it is wholly gratuitous. In the 
meantime the principles he avows seem to me 
to demand a brief consideration, so far as they 
are connected with the matter in hand. 

1. I readily admit that there may be many 
isolated statements of the word of God, which 
yield us, at present, no clear sense; many 
which are difficult to reconcile with each other; 
many more which have been grossly misinter- 
preted. Still further, I confess that all unful- 
filled prophecy is more or less obscure; and 
that all Scripture probably has aspects, and 
the most of 1t may be perceived tu have as- 
pects which transcend our powers of clear ap- 
prehension. I deny, however, the truth of any 
general statement that the doctrines of Scrip-, 
ture are obscure, or its system incoherent, or 
its parts dubious. These Scriptures are an 
infallible rule whereby man may know how 
to accomplish the chief end of his being in 
glorifying and enjoying God; and they clearly 
teach us what we are to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of us. I 
presume Dr. Hodge will admit this. If so, his 
statements tending to show from the incom- 
prehensibility of certain portions of Guod’s 
word, the folly of attempting to comment on 
the whole word as though it had any certain 
and pervading sense; can mean nothing to the 
purpose, unless they mean a great deal too 
much. They are certainly very strange state- 
ments to be made by one officially a teacher 
of the sense of this very Bible, appointed by 
this very Church; unless their design were to 
prove that it is only in Theological Seminaries 
that the Church can properly clothe men with 
such functions. If we do not know and can- 
not ascertain enough about the sense of the 
Bible to venture to say what that sense is, let 
every mouth be stopped. If otherwise, let ua 
not make statements to effect a particular ob- 
ject, or to defeat an imaginary one which no- 
body ever proposed, which appear so deroga- 
tory to the Scriptures and fatal to every at- 
tempt to interpret them. Dr. Hodge teaches 
theology by appointment of the Church; no 
one considers his teaching infallible. He 
writes Commentaries; no one considers them 
infallible. But every one considers both his 
teaching and his Commentaries valuable. If 
he were requested by the Assembly to com- 
pose a Commentary on Genesis, and the Board 
of Publication were directed to publish it, 
neither the Church, nor himself, nor the world, 


would suppose that Commentary was any 


more obligatory on anybody than his lectures 
on Theology are. In effect the General As- 
sembly has no power; it is greatly to be 
doubted if the whole Church has any; to en- 
large our doctrinal standards; and surely 
there is small ground for alarm in that direc- 
tion: when the standards, as they are, are 
assumed to be true and sufficient, as the very 
basis of the interpretations which are so fierce- 
ly opposed. 

_ 2. I confess I am not able to see how the 
statements of Dr. Hodge concerning the sense 
of the standards of our Church can be so con- 
strued as to mean any thing else than that 
which the Presbyterian press, Old-school and 
New, has understood them to mean; namely, 
substance of Doctrine. But, even supposing this 
to be his meaning,and the meaning of the Church 
also, it affurds no argument either against 
the Commentary, or against the sense of the 
standards being a rule of interpretation: since 
substance of Doctrine is a rule, and they who 


| hold it have a perfect right to apply it. It is 


only where a man holds this rule, and fears 
that his Church will apply a different and 
perhaps a stricter one, that the use of an ar- 
gument of this sort has any significance, in 
Opposition to the proposed Commentary. 

cannot suppose it to be possible\that Dr. 
Ifodge holds the views his words are under- 


‘stood to convey. For my own part I consider 


the sense of our standards extremely clear and 
uniform, to the whole extent of any possible 
use to which they can be applied in the com- 
position of the proposed Commentary; just as 
they are so, for the purpuse of ministerial pro- 
fession and instruction, and for professorial 
teaching. It is because I believe them to be 
strictly true in their clear and uniform sense, 
that I desire that sense to be made the rule 
in the Commentary; and it is because I feel 
assured that the overwhelming mass of our 
Church has a similar appreciation of them, 
that I cherish a settled hope that such a Com- 
mentary as I suggest, will be, first or last, sure 
to be produced. And the very state of the 
general mind of the Church out of which the 
Cummentary will grow, will be perpetuated by 
the use of the Commentary itself; and so the 
precious truths determinately settled by these, 
after the word of God, will be vivified in re- 
turn by that blessed word. 

3. What Dr. Hodge says with regard to the 
utter incumpetency of his brethren for the 
work proposed, like much else in his critique, 
must be judged of entirely by the apprehen- 
sion one has of the work that really is pro- 

sed. We cannot suppose for a moment that 
he would admit the Commentaries he has 
written to be inconsistent with the sense of 
the standards of his Church ; or that he would 
hesitate to admit that there are a hundred 
men in our Church capable, upon due study 
and reflection, of writing Commentaries as 
really in the sense of our standards as his are. 
This being so, his emphatic declaration that 
not a single man exists, or existed in the 
Church competent to perfurm the work pro- 
posed, amounts to no more than that, having 
first wholly misstated what the work proposed 
was, he would discredit a perfectly practicable 
and extremely important work, by asserting 
that no one can perform another work that is 
impossible, and that was never proposed. 
‘‘Composed in the sense of the constant faith 
of the Church of God, as that is briefly set 
forth in the standards of the Westminster As- 
sembly;” this is the nature of the work pro- 
posed. Dr. Hodge has thus composed the 
Commentaries he has published, or else those 
Commentaries are not “sound, godly, and 
thorough.” What he has done is possible to 
man; and the Church has others, doubtless, 
who, she may hope, may do the like when 
duly called thereto. More than this, no one 
that I know of, has ever suggested; and all 
the extravagant assertions to the contrary are 
founded, so far as I am concerned, in mere 
delusion—as my printed Report in 1843, and 
my printed Minute in 1858, clearly show. 
How many scores of reports, addresses, ser- 
mons, and books has the Assembly required, 
and then ordered to be published; yet who 
ever ventured before to assert that any of them 
became a part of our creed thereby, or to argue 
that no publication ought to be thus demanded, 
because none was infallibly true? | 

4. The denunciation of the proposal mad 
by me to the Assembly as an attempt to give 
“the sanction of the Church to a given inter- 
pretation of every passage of Scripture,” and 
as being ‘“‘a thousand fold more than Rome, 
when most drunk with pride, ever ventured to 
propose;” is a perversion of what I proposed, 
altogether absurd, and an application of terms 
to my endeavours for the glory of God, for 
which it is difficult to find an explanation on 
the face of the transaction. Dr. Hodge thinks 
better of the Church of Rome than I do, so 
that his rebuke may look sharper to me than 
it does to him. I have had some occasion to 
know what that Church is, and what she has 
done. But it has not occurred that I discov- 
ered in her, or concerning her, any thing, even 
in ber soberest moments, that was a thousand 
fold better than being zealous for the instrac- 
tion of the world in the true knowledge of 
God—zealous for the maintenance and the 
diffusion of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 
And probably, if Rome were allowed to decide 
the question made by Dr. Hodge, she would 
feel small hesitation in deciding whither of 
the twain best served her and imitated her— 
he who sought to engage the Presbyterian 


chiefly to the Board of Publication. 


Church in the preparation and wide diffusion 
‘“‘of a sound, godly, and thorough Commentary 
upon the whole word of God, composed in the 
sense of the constant faith of the Church of 
God, as that is briefly set forth in the standards 
of the Westminster Assembly;” or he who 
sought to discredit and defeat that attempt. 
In this whole matter, long and anxiously 
revolved in my mind, I have endeavoured—as 
in all others wherein I have sought to serve 
my Master and my generation—-to act in per- 
fect gvod faith, less regardful of immediate 
results, than of laying deep foundations + ell. 
I have never written any Commentary for the 
ress; it is now too late for me to begin. 
ut no one can be more sensible than I am of 
the vast importance of such helps in the stady 
of God’s word, especially to young and to un- 
learned Christians. Nor have I any convic- 
tion more settled, and as I think enlightened, 
touching the daily wants of the se body of 
Christ’s people, in this country, than that they 
greatly need such a Commentary as I have 
twice proposed that our General Assembly 
should have prepared for their use. My for- 
mer failure must be attributed, I suppose, 
It a se- 
cond should occur, it will be mainly due, pro- 
bably, to the influence of the Seminary at 
Princeton. 
I say all this without the least bitterness. 
Let the will of God be done;-and let every one 


take the responsibility of his own acts. 


Rosert J. BrReckinripce. 
Danville, Ky. August, 1858. 


THE SLEEPING DISCIPLE. 


He is known by his sleeping in the sanc- 
tuary on the Sabbath. He puts himself 
in an attitude inviting sleep very early in 
the services, and long before they are con- 
cluded, gives unmistakable evidence that 
the somnolent spell is upon him. If spoken 
to on the subject, he says that ‘*he cannot 
keep awake.” Perhaps he cannot. Per- 
haps he has indulged the inclination to 
sleep so many times, for so many years, 
that it has grown into a habit which now 
masters him. If so, he has contracted 
guilt in allowing this, in not resisting the 
soporilic influence, in not shaking the pop- 
pies from his brow in former days. We 
are not, however, quite so certain that what 
he says is exactly true on this point—that it 
is quite beyond his power to keep awake— 
that he is an unwilling slave to lethargy. 
May it not be, we ask, that a different posi- 
tion of body would help the matter? or a 
less measure of fatigue on Saturday, often 
the busiest and most laborious day of the 
week? or retiring to_rest at an earlier hour 
on Saturday evening? or partaking of a 
more frugal meal on Sabbath morning or 
noon? or in eagerly guarding against the 
stealthy approaches of stupor? or in taking 
notes of the sermon, as good King Edward 
VI. did? Were this done, peradventure 
drowsiness might be driven away. At any 
rate, it is worth while to make the experi- 
ment, for the sleeping disciple loses much 
good, besides setting a bad example, often 
annoying his neighbours, and dishonouring 
the Master, by converting his sacred house 
into a dormitory. The sleeping disciple 
may not, as he says, be able to keep awake 
during a sermon occupying thirty or forty 
minutes in its delivery; but if a will occu- 
pying that period of time was read, in which 
he had a pecuniary concern—in which he 
was told a legacy of some considerable 
amount, he knew not how large, was be- 
queathed to him by the testator, we are 
rather inclined to think that he would not 
be seen napping, or nodding, from the be- 
ginning to the close thereof. 

We should go to the house of God to 
worship, not to lounge; to hear, not to 
sleep; and to lounge and to sleep, while it 
is a sore trial to the preacher, is a sure in- 
dication of non-interest and spiritual declen- 
sion. 


_ “My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so? 
Awake, my sluggish soul.” és 


—Relig. Her. 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 


There are seasons—there is pre-eminent- 
ly, a moment, in the moral history of every 
man who is favoured with the faithful mia- 
istrations of the gospel, pregnant with con- 
sequences most solemnly momentous and 
enduring—a moment, in which their des- 
tiny is decided for ever. Professor Pond in 
his little treatise on ‘ Probation,’’. remarks, 
of awakened and convicted sinners that 
‘‘ they are often brought to a point in their 
existence, when, by the most trivial circum- 
stances—a mere breath of influence one way 
or the other—their condition is settled for 
eternity.”” Among the illustrations which 
he has drawn from facts, he relates the 
following : 

¢ The younger Lord Littleton was in early 
life the subject of deep religious impres- 
sions, under the influence of which, as he 
informs us, he retired at a particular time 
to his chamber to pray, with the intention 
of committing his soul to God. As he was 
on the point of kneeling to engage in 
prayer, he concluded to turn aside and close 
his window-shutters. At the window he 
saw a band of musicians parading through 
the streets. The splendour of their appear- 
ance caught his eye; their inspiring notes . 
ravished his ear; he rushed from his apart- 
ment to the street, joined in the crowd, ban- 
ished his seriousness, and felt the strivings 
of the Spirit no more.” 

We cannot doubt that there are thou- 
sands in our land, and many who will take 
up this paper and read this article, with 
whom the present is that critical moment, 
fraught with eternal life or death to the 
soul. In regard to others, it has just pass- 
ed, but with results as different and wide 
from each other as heaven and hell. Some 
have seized the golden moment, and thrown 
themselves as helpless sinners, into the 
arms of divine mercy, and obtained pardon 
of sin, and have a glorious happy eternity 
in prospect. Others, by tremendous vio- 
lence to the dictates of their own conscience, 
have formed a contrary purpose, turned 
away from God, and peace will never visit 
their souls. The apathy which attends a 
seared conscience may blind them in part, 
from a distinct perception of their ultimate 
doom; but there will be intervals—and they 
will be more frequent and distressing as 
that doom draws near—when they will be 
tormented with that ‘fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
will devour the adversaries of God.”’— 
Examiner. 


RELIGION AT HOME. 


“Let them learn first,” says Paul, “to 
show religion at home.” Religion begins in 
the family. One of the holiest sanctuaries 
on earth ishome. The family altar is more 
venerable than any altar in the 
The education of the soul for eternity be- 
gins by the fireside. The principle of love, 
which is carried through the universe, is 
first unfolded in the family. 
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Depigation.—The Presbyterian church 

of Toms River, Ocean county, New Jersey, 

will be dedicated to-day (Saturday), 25th 

“Just. The Rev. James M. Macdonald, D.D. 

iV, George. Hele, and others are expected 

bo conduct the services, commencing at ten 
‘o'clock; A. M. | 


¥ 


TE Mr. ANNAN.—We admit 
‘with pléasure, and with a full conviction of 
their, truth, the remarks of a correspondent 
in regard to the omission of the name of the 
“venerable Robert Aunan in Sprague’s 
‘Annals of the Presbyterian Church. The 
respected author of the Annals would no 
‘doubt: have prevented this omission had 
the necessary evidence been before him at 
‘the time of their preparation. From early 
tecollection of what we have heard from 
‘persons competent to judge, as well as some 
personal remembrance of Mr. Annan in his 
latter years, we have ever esteemed him as 
@ man of large and vigorous intellect, an 
able writer, a profound theologian, and a 
most ‘impressive and eloquent preacher. 
His eloquence was the result of clear per- 
ception of the truth, deep conviction of its 
importance, and strong and ardent feeling. 
For.‘the more particular events of his life 
the reader is referred to the article which 
may be found in our present number. 


San Francisco.—We see it stated that 
on the 15th of August nineteen persons 
were added to the communion of the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, 
California, fifteen of the number being re- 
geived, on profession of their faith. The 
Pacific says:—“ Among those who united 
by profession -was an old man, upwards of. 
seventy years of age. This young convert 
in a ripe old age is one of the fruits of the 
revival in this city during the present sea- 
gon, and who for more than twenty years 
past has seldom, if ever, attended the pub- 

lic worship of God on the Sabbath.” 


— 


REFRESHING.—The pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Averysboro’, North Ca- 
rolina, informs us, that after a long season 
of spiritual depression in his church, over 
which he mourned and humbled himself, 

- God has signally visited his people, and as 
the result forty-three members had been 
added to the Church. He adds: 

‘Truly, God has done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad. This church is in 
the country, which all should pray should 
be as generally visited by the outpouring of 
God’s Spirit as our cities.and towns, which 
have been so remarkably blessed. Our 
country churches, in very few instances in 
thie part of the South, have experienced 
any manifest awakcning. They are expect- 
ing it, and many are praying for it; but 
have they humbled themselves? We must 
humble ourselves for our pride and rebel- 
lion, and come to God through Christ as 
penitents and humble suppliants; then our 
ptayers will be answered, and there will be 
joy in heaven.” — 


MISSIONARIES FOR InpDIA.—The Rev. 
Augustus Brodhead and wife left New 
York on Tuesday of last week for Boston, 
en route for India, as missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
Mr. Brodhead is a brother-in-law of the 
Rev. H. 8S. Carpenter, of the Westminster 
Church, Brooklyn. He is a graduate of 
Union College, and recently of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. __ 

Error Correctep.—An article, 
which had very general currency, charged 
the President of Liberia with having fa- 
voured the French scheme of importing 
Africans under the name of apprentices, 
and with having received a considerable 
pecuniary compensation for securing such 
a cargo. President Benson pronounces 
the whole statement as utterly false. He 
never received one cent for the object spe- 
cified, and was entirely opposed to the whole 
scheme, and endeavoured to defeat it. 


Victoria’s PussEssions.—The 
East India Company is defunct by act of 
Parliament. The government is now trans- 
ferred to the Queen of England, by which 
she becomes the manager of “quite a hand- 
some estate,” consisting of a territory of 
one million and a half of square miles, 
covered with a tenantry amounting to one 
hundred and eighty millions of persons. 
‘Whether this addition to her duties and 
cares will render ber any happier is matter 
of doubt. As she must necessarily be a non- 
resident, we hope she will appoint good 
stewards, who will not oppress the tenants 
and keep them in ignorance. 


TREATY WITH CHina.—Our Ambassa- 
dor to China, William B. Reed, Esq., has 
concluded a most favourable treaty with the 
Emperor of China. Our non-belligerent 
attitude has not operated unfavourably to our 
temporal interests, but the contrary. What 
has been granted to Eogland and France 
through dompulsion, has been granted to 
the United States fromamity. The twenty- 
eighth article provides for ‘the recognition 
aad absolute toleration of Christianity and 
the protection of Chinese converts.” Should 
this treaty be ratified by our government, 
as it no doubt will be, and its provisions be 
faithfully carried out, China will be fully 
opened to the introduction of the gospel, 
while the immunity of converts will induce 
the people to a more respectful, and we 
hope serious, consideration of its claims. 


Faraurry.—A remarkable mortality has 
prevailed for some time in various parts of 
the country among hogs, horses, and cattle, 
and in some degree even poultry. Accounts 
from Louisiana, Texas, and Central Ameri- 
ea, of still later date, represent this mortali- 
ty as now extensively prevailing among the 
denizens of the forest, so that the wild deer 
are rapidly disappearing. It is to be ap- 
prehended that the causes, whatever they 
may be, will eventually invade the great 
prairies of the West, and commit havoc 
among the buffalo. Should this occur a 
serious question will arise, what the effect 
will be on the numerous tribes of Iudians 
which depend mainly on these herds for 
subsistence? The wild hunter-habits of 
these tribes have hitherto been the main 
obstacle to their civilization. Their pro- 
peasity for roving prevents permanent set- 
tlement, and, of course, agricultural pur- 
suits. Should the fruits of the chase now 
be cut off, we may well apprehend great 
and immediate suffering to these aboriginal 
tribes; but would it not be an ultimate 
benefit in driving them to more staid pur- 
‘suits, by resorting to the cultivation of the 
-soil for a subsistence? And thus being 
gathered into settled communities, would 
they not be more accessible to religious in- 


struction? | 
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Of the Presbyterian Banner rendered it im- 


THE BOARD’S ACTION. 


. Christian and moderate spirit of the 
frticle on this subject by our corres- 


pondent «Pitteburg,”’ will commend itself 


toour readers. It'presents our own views 
precisely. Compulsion alone would have 


forced us into this controversy. The extra- 


ordinary and lamentable course of the editor 


perative on us to attempt a counteraction of 
his influence on the churches in Western 
Pennsylvania, so threatening to the best in- 
terests of our Institutions. We would not 
knowingly countenance any dereliction of 
duty on the part of these Institutions, nei- 
ther would we assume the responsibility of 
deviating from the regular course, by utter- 
ing suspicions of their integrity, and thus 
jeoparding them in the affections of the 
people. The Boards are responsible to the 
Church in General Assembly represented, 
and if there be any lack of faithfulness on 
their part, or any fraudulent dealing, let 
them be magnanimously arraigned before 
the proper tribunal. Popular assaults upon 
them can only be productive of evil. 
Jealousy once awakened against them can 
not easily be allayed. Even on the suppo- 
sition that the Board has erred in retaining 
the Assistant Secretary, that is an: evil 
which the next Assmbly, on proof being 
adduced, can easily remedy, and it is cer- 
tainly a partial evil in comparison with the 


the Banner succeed in its crusade, it is not 
merely the Assistant Secretary who will 
suffer, but the missionary funds on which 
our hundreds of domestic missionaries de- 
pend for their bread. This is a serious 
consideration. What good Presbyterian 
would deliberately pursue a course which 
may ultimately compel the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions to diminish the already small 
allowance of their worthy missionaries? We 
beg those who are engaged in this matter 
to pause. Jet them make as strong a case 
for the Assembly as they can. If they can, 
before that tribunal, prove what they say, 
they will find no opposition from us; but 
let them not stir up agitation among the 
people, which in its evil effects may never 
be remedied. It is lawful -to learn from a 
heathen. “If Demetrius and the crafts- 
men which are with him, have a matter 
against any man, the law is open and there 
are deputies, let them implead one another; 
but if ye inquire any thing concerning 
other matters, it shall be determined in a 
lawful assembly; for we are in danger of 
being called in question for this day’s up- 
roar, there being no cause whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse.” Acts 
xix. 


CHURCH IN PARIS. 


T is known to our readers that an Evan- 
gelical church has been built in Paris 


might accommodate all, and be free from 
denominational peculiarities, a limited form 
of Liturgy was adopted, with which Kpis- 
copal contributors were perfectly well satis- 
fied. This harmony, however, has been in- 
terrupted. Some of our American bishops, 
whose maxim is “ Episcopacy or nothing,” 
have sent out to Paris a messenger: to stir 
up Episcopal prejudice, and at all hazards 
to have an out-and-out Episcopal church. 
We find in one of our exchanges this true 
version of the affair: 

“The following is said to be the correct 
version of the difficulty recently arising in 
reference to the new American chapel in 
Paris, under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Seeley. The Rev. Mr. Lampson, the 
young Episcopalian minister who is charged 
with going to Paris with the purpose of 
breaking up the union in the American cha- 
pel and establishing a straight Episcopal 
church, states that he undertook the mission 
at the urgent request of Bishop Williams of 
Connecticut, Bishop Doane of New Jersey, 
and Bishop Potter of New York. 

“Tt does not appear that there was the 
slightest disaffection on the part of the wor- 
shippers themselves. The missionary of 
disturbance is invited to participate in the 
services of the place, and then endeavours 
to override the rules of the organization, by 
the request to be allowed to conduct services 
after the exact form of his Church. Mr. 
Seeley refused to grant the request, and 
hence the trouble, of which a separate cha- 
pel may be the result. 

“Mr. Woolsey of New York, has given an 
organ to the American chapel at Paris, at 
which the Rev. Mr. Seeley is preacher. Mr. 
Aspinwall of New York, has also given a 
beautiful communion service. Mrs. Wool- 
sey, a communion table and two handsome 
chairs.” 

DR. BRECKINRIDGE’S REPLY. 


E transfer to our first page the able 
and dispassionate reply of Dr. Breck- 
inridge to the article in the Biblical Re- 
pertory in review of the subject of a Church 
Commentary. It is a subject every way 
worthy of serious and earnest discussion. 
Dr. Breckinridge seems to reflect on the 
course pursued by the Board of Publica- 
tion in reference to the matter. We can 
answer for the Board, that they have used 
great efforts to secure a popular Commen- 
tary, not only before the year 1843, but 
since. On the particular plan, as now pro- 
posed, and as presented to the last Assem- 
bly, they have not said a word, or offered 
an opinion. They are always ready to 
carry out the positive directions of the 
Assembly, however, on some occasions they 
may regard it as their duty to communi- 
cate any information they may possess on 
topics brought before the Assembly. Thus, 
for instance, in regard to the re-duplicated 
hymn, they have been aware, for several 
years, that there were two several redup- 
licated hymns, and to have made the altera- 
tion directed by the Assembly, would have 
rendered it necessary to make another 
alteration next year, and thus have three 
variant editions. This, in connection with 
other considerations, has induced a post- 
ponement, until the Assembly shall have 
the opportunity of reviewing the subject 
with additional light. 

In regard to the Church Commentary 
they pursued the same course. Dr. Breck- 
inridge is mistaken as to their haviag taken 
no notice of the Assembly’s action in 1843. 
In the following year they did report on 
the subject, and as it may be of some con- 
sequence we subjoin the report in full, 
which is as follows : . 

With respect to the subject of having a 
Commentary on the whole Bible prepared and 
published, referred by the last Assembly, the 


Board would state that the Committee of Pub- 
lication, after much deliberation, made a re- 


Board, viz. 
“‘That they have had the general subject 


of the reference, but before that time; and 
although they regard the completion of such 


ties of a formidable nature have hitherto pre- 
vented them from making any progress to- 
wards that end. 

“1st. A learned and critical Commentary, 
such as would be most acceptable to the clergy, 
would not be generally useful to the people, 
and one which would meet the wants of the 
people would not supply the wants of the 


clergy. 
“94. Should a suitable individual be found 


require his whole time and attention during a 
long life; and should the various books com- 


loss of confidence in the Church. Should 


for the use of American visitors. That it- 


port to the Executive Committee and Board, | 
which, being adopted by them, is presented to | 
the Assembly as expressing the views of the | 


under consideration, not only since the date | 


a desiga as exceedingly desirable, yet difficul- i 


to prepare the whole of such a work, it would » 
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to different hands, then, (1st.) a due proportion 


as to size could not be attained in the different 
books. (2d.) They would be unequal in point 
of merit, (3d.) It would impose the invidious 
task on the of of 
cepting or rejecting what they had requeste 
to be prepared. (4th.) It would be a work of 
great expense. 
“But, 3d. The clergy of the Presbyterian 
Church are generally so much absorbed in 
active duties, and so few of them enjoy learned 
leisure, that there is at present no prospect 
that competent persons could be obtained to 
accomplish the work. The Committee, by 
correspondence, have made an incipient at- 
tempt to enlist such persons, without effect. 
“4th. The fact that so long a period has 
elapsed since the completion of the canon of 
Scripture, without producing a full Commen- 
tary, which could now be adopted by our 


Church as meeting all their wishes, seems to 


discourage the present attempt. . 
‘In view of these difficulties, the Committee 
are of opinion that the only practicable way in 
which the Board can comply with the sugyges- 
tion of the Assembly, is, from time to time, 
and as may be deemed expedient, to select and 
publish expositions of particular books of the 
Scriptures, upon which learned, pious, and 
orthodox men have expended their whole 
strength, and which have already obtained an 
established character. In this way, in the 
course of time, a rich body of scriptural expo- 
sition might be formed. It is presumed that 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain from living writers such monuments of 
learned exegesis as may be obtained in this 
way. 
The Committee are further of opinion, 
that for family use Henry, Doddridge, and 
Scott, may answer as practical Commentaries 
until, in the openings of Divine Providence, 
means may be devised for preparing a popular 
Commentary, which may be better adapted 
to thatuse. The Committee would not, by any 
means, dismiss this subject from their consid- 
eration, but will still direct their attention to 
it, with the hope of its ultimate accomplish- 


ment.”’ 


THE PLAGUE. 


HE yellow fever is committing fearful 
ravages in some of our Southern 
cities, and especially in New Orleans. It 
is painfully characteristic of the indiffer- 
ence and unimpressibility of our fallen 
nature, that when we are not in some way 
personally concerned in such visitations, 
and when they are removed at a distance 
from us, we read the daily accounts of the 
mortality, and then forget them as ordinary 
items of news. But how mudéh is involved 
in these brief notices of a hundred deaths 
per day! Imagination need not lend its 
exaggerating colouring to the picture to 
invest it with horrors. Simple truth is 
strong enough for the delineation. While 
we write, hundreds of our fellow-creatures 
are frantic with delirium, racked with pain, 
and gasping out their lives. In hospitals 
and private dwellings in that afflicted city 
what agonizing scenes are at the present 
moment enacted! The emigrant who has 
sought our shores, the incautious stranger 
in his visit, and the young man, who had 
left his Northern home to seek his fortune, 
are alike stricken, and after a brief and 
painful tumult of torturing fever, is quietly 
deposited in his coffin. How many hopes 
are thus blighted, how many social ties 
rended, and how many hearts sorely smit- 
ten! And there is an aspect of the scene 
which is more than earthly. Eternity at 
such a time seems to be more closely con- 
nected with time. Many of those who are 
suddenly arrested by the messenger of 
death have never thought seriously of their 
future destiny. They have lived for this 
world, they have been intent on gain, or 
they have been immersed in vice. To 
them the summons comes with inexorable 
fierceness and appalling terror. They are 
not prepared to obey, and they have no 
respite for preparation. Through the dark 
valley they are hurried into a darker and 
drearier eternity. They have lost all, and 
without reprieve! They not only die, but 
they die the second death. Christians! 
remember the stricken city, plead for the 
perishing souls of the dying. 


RELIGION IN SWEDEN. 


ROM the Lxaminer we take the fol- 

lowing: 

‘A communication from Sweden, i 
continental religious paper, repres 
great revival of religious interest as going 
on in that country. Powerful awakenings 
are reported in various quarters, in little 
connection with visible instrumentalities, 
and involving entire communities, as well 
as all ranks and classes. Ministers who 
were devoted openly to the world and its 
pleasures, have been awakened to preach 
the gospel with earnestness. In places 
where the ministers continue unmoved, 
influential laymen are found zealously 
promoting religion by social meetings in 
secular places. In one place like this, a 
ship captain delivers addresses in private 
houses. In another a wealthy nobleman, 
who loyally attends the formal performance 
of-the authorized minister, announces to the 
people at its close, a meeting at his house 
in the afternoon, which is fully attended, 
and that with impunity, as there would 
be difficulty in enforcing the law against 
conventicles here, from the fact that the 
Judge of the district also holds conventi- 
cles in the very hall where he administers 
justice ! 

The progress of the Swedish Tract Society 
has been quite remarkable. Within two 
years after its first establishment, it is re- 
ported to have distributed considerably over 
a million of books and tracts, and circulates 
8000 copies of its paper, the Afessenger. 
Its colporteurs operate all over the king- 
dom. An affecting incident is mentioned 
of some Esthonians, a poor people, clad 
only with skins, who came over in open 
boats from the Russian shore, eagerly seek- 
ing for Christian books, which they received 
with tears of joy.”’ 


CROMWELL. 


WRITER in the London 7Jimes, in re- 

ferring to the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Cromwell, which occurred on the 
3d of this month, furnishes the following 
just and striking thoughts: : 

“The military despotism passed away, and 
as a military despot Cromwell does not con- 
cern us. But in how many ways he still 
concerns us! how much of him yet remains 
for us! how powerfully does he still speak 
to us, as a devoted patriot, a great ruler, an 
intense Protestant, and an earnest believer! 
How much need have we to look at him, 
and learn of him, in each of these charac- 
ters! Our lukewarm and narrow patriot- 
ism may gather warmth and wisdom from 
the deep earnestness and enlightened large- 
ness of his. Our statesmen would do well 
to study his high conception of national 
glory, and his grand way of setting it forth 
—to vontemplate his noble idea of national 
duty, and his vigorous mode of fulfilling it. 
We, in the colduess and pettiness of our 
Protestantism, in our poor apprehension 
of our mission as a Refurmed Church and 
pation, may indeed learn of him who wept 
when the Alpine shepherds were slaughter- 
ed by Papist persecutors, and found no rest 
for his soul till the hand of the oppressor 
was stayed—who felt the chief glory of 
Eagland to be her Protestantism, and sought 
to shape her course in conformity with this 
her noble characteristic. The example of 
this great combatant of priestly omnipotence, 
of this strong smiter of the formidable sacer- 
dotalism of his day, should stir us to the 
conflict with the petticr sacerdotalism of 
our own, should strengthen and encourage 
us in the endeavour to purify the English 
Church from the taint of the confessional 
and every other Romish defilement, to make 
her an entirely Protestant communion, and 
fill the Church of Elizabeth with the spirit 


posing the sacred Scriptures be parcelled out ‘of Oliver. Our cold and feeble faith may 


take new fire and force from the contempla- 
tion of him who was at once England’s 

test ruler and most earnest believer, 
who stood as firmly on the heights of faith 
as at the helm of State, to whom the deeps 
of spiritual experience were as familiar as 
the stir and tumult of the world, who had 
no less skill in the understanding of St. 
Paul’s epistles than in the marshalling of a 
host, and the guidance of a nation, and who, 
while earnestly desiring to glorify the name 
of England, still more intensely longed, in 
the words of his parting prayer, ‘to make 
the name of Christ glorious in the world.’ ” 


Sinaina 1n Cuurcu.—Church music 
should be solemn and simple. Fugue and 
repeating tunes should be sparingly in- 
dulged. Congregations at large cannot 
readily learn them, and hence they prevent 
congregational singing. We have often 
reflected by what right we have been pre- 
vented from opening our mouth in praise, 
when in a tune one, or even two lines in a 
@ verse are set down to be sung exclusively 
by that sex to which we do not belong. 
One of the evils to which we refer is hap- 
pily hit off by one of the New York papers 
thus: 

‘‘A few Sundays ago, at one of our sub- 
urban churches, the choir sang a hymn to a 
tune which comes as follows:—‘My poor 
pol—my poor pol—my poor polluted heart.’ 
Another line received the following render- 
ing :—‘ And in the pi—and in the pi—and 
in the pious he delights.’ And still another 
was sung:—‘And take thy pil—and take 


thy pil—and take thy pilgrim home. 


asa ‘(Gift from a friend,’ one hundred dol- 
lars for the Waldensian Colony in Illinois. 


— 


Tue SABBATH ON RAILROADS AND Ca- 
NALS.—A State Sabbath Convention has 
been in session at Syracuse, New York. 
Especial reference was made to Sunday 
work on the canals, and the following reso- 
lution was one of a long series adopted: 

“ Resolved, That there is inherent power in 
the Government of this State to prohibit the 
use of the canals and railroads for ordinary 
business purposes on the Sabbath, and that 
the interests of humanity and the authority 
of God imperatively demand its application 
for that purpose; and, therefore, that it is 
the duty of all to unite—irrespective of po- 
litical organizations or proclivities—in a 
strenuous and persistent effort to procure, 
at the next session of the Legislature, the 
passage of a law prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the running of boats on the canal, 
and also the running of passenger or freight 
cars on all the railroads of this State, on the 
Sabbath-day.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO VACANT CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—The editorial in last 
week’s Presbyterian, with the above head- 
ing, is deserving, as I trust it will receive, 
the attention of the entire Presbyterian 
Church. It is a subject that, no doubt, 
has occupied the minds of at least a portion 
of our Church, and that some action is ne- 
cessary to remove the difficulties now ex- 
isting, with vacant churches being without 
a supply, while there are, no doubt, «hun- 
dreds of unemployed ministers,” abundantly 
qualified to fill such vacancies, none, per- 
haps, will question. Advertising does not 
seem an appropriate mode, and in general 
the minds of clergymen, and especially 
young licentiates, shrink from thus bring- 
ing their claims and wants before a Chris- 
tian public. Your suggestions are to the 
point, and remove the difficulty at once. 
Why not have a registry opened, say with 
our Board of Domestic Missions, under the 
supervision of our worthy Assistant Secre- 
tary? My acquaintance with clergymen is 
comparatively limited, and yet I knowof a 
number who have been without a charge, 


some for“ period of a year, and only so 
becausé they have no knowledge of suitable 
Cancies. I trust you will continue to 


urge this important subject on the minds of 
the Church until some suitable plan is de- 
vised and adopted of bringing wants and 
supplies together. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BOARD’S ACTION. 


the newspaper articles on the Associate 
Secretaryship, I was glad to be able to 
answer in the negative. I feel myself 
better qualified, therefore, to notice the 
real state of the business, than if I had 
read them. I have looked into some of 
them, enough to see their drift and spirit. 
There is a way of getting at a chestnut with- 
out pricking one’s fingers with the burrs; 
we have only to wait till the proper time. 
My method of understanding this case is 
to go to the records of the constitutional 
action. 

The last Assembly (Minutes, page 277, 
resolution 8,) “suggest to the Board the 
propriety of considering the question whe- 
ther the services of the Associate Secretary 
might not be dispensed with,’ &. From 
other authentic sources of information it 
appears that the Board did, in accordance 
with this suggestion, consider the question 
thus submitted to them, and did decide it. 
Whether they decided it rightly or not, 
they did all that the Assembly suggested. 
If their action does not meet the design of 
the Assembly, it may be because that 
design was not expressed. The Board was 
not bound, nay, it was not authorized, to 
go behind the action of the Assembly, and 
presume a design, or even a wish, when 
none was expressed. If the decision is not 
satisfactory to the Assembly, that body can, 
and no doubt will, say so next year, when 
the decision shall come under its constitu- 
tional review. It can then, if it see fit, 
give explicit directions to the Board in 
reference to this matter. And the Board 
have done nothing as yet to make any 
candid and unexcited member of the 
Church fear, much less believe, that they 
‘will disregard or disobey the directions. 

This is essentially the whole of the case. 
The newspaper comments and controversies 
do not belong to it. Of course, editors and 
other individuals have a right to their 
opinion, and aright to express it, but the 
action of the Board is under regulations 
and responsibilities of a constitutional kind. 
The General Assembly, and that alone, is 
the body to which the Board is account- 
able—the body by which they are appointed. 
Let confidence in our Church order induce 
patience to wait till the Assembly have a 
word in this business. 

I would not assume the office of a censor, 
but with all humility and candour, as 
becomes a Christian man, beg writers for 
the press to pause, and consider the ten- 
dency of this strife of words. It is, un- 
happily, the easiest of all achievements to 
embarrass any scheme of benevolent opera- 
tions by alarms sounded to the parsimony 
of men. AndI much fear that, in this 
case the consequence will fall most severely 
upon the missionaries in our domestic field. 
Surely writers cannot have weighed their 
expressions in the balances of prudence, 
not to say of justice and charity, when 
they apply to the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions such phrases as “rebellion,” disobe- 
dience, ‘‘graspings for power and place,” 


abuse of privileges, ‘prelatical encroach- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 


Being asked lately whether I had read 


ments,” “ official haughtiness, extravagance, 
and misappropriation of funds,” &c. Why, 
if these things are true, there should be 
prosecutions before the Church courts. 
The Presbyterian government affords a 
remedy. If not true, why are they said? 
‘Tell it to the Church,’”’ does not mean, 
trumpet it abroad in newspapers. We do 
not need revolutionary tribunals till consti- 
tutional ones have been tried in vain. We 
need not Vigilance Committees to come in 
between the constitutional departments of 
our divine system of government. May 
passions find some less public vent, and 
pens some more harmless employment, that 
damage and dishonour may be averted from 
our beloved Church. PITTSBURGH. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dr. Sprague’s Biographical Sketches 


Messrs. ‘Editors—In your very valuable 
and instructive journal, I have read with 
much interest various notices of the great 
work, whose title stands at the head of this 
article. With all proper desire to be strict- 


ly impartial, it was hardly to be expected, 


perhaps, that the author should do full jus- 
tice to all the distinguished men who have 
in past years adorned the American pulpit. 
It is to an omission of this sort, in his volume 
on the Presbyterian branches of the Church, 
that I venture to direct his attention. 

Few ministers in this country have been 
the honoured instruments of doing more 
valuable service for the Church, both in the 
pulpit and out of it, than the Rev. Robert 
Annan, whose name is still familiar and dear 
to many in Philadelphia, as the eloquent 
pastor of the old Scots Church, Spruce 
street. He is acknowledged by all parties 
to have been the chief instrument in bring- 
ing about the union between the Associate 


Synod and the Reformed Synod, which led 


to the formation of the Associate Reformed 


Church in the year 1782. But it was espe- 


cially as the able and impressive preacher 
of the gospel of the Son of God, and its 
masterly expounder and advocate with the 
pen, that he for many years held a position 
inferior to but few, if any, of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of the American Church. 
In the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, in each of which he held a pas- 
toral charge, he was admitted to be one of 
the best and greatest preachers of his day. 
The name of such a man certainly should 
not have been passed without appropriate 
commemoration in Dr. Sprague’s work. 

In confirmation of these statements, I 
send you for publication in the Presbyterian, 
a few extracts from a recent able and in- 
structive Address, prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
McCarrell, Professor of the Theological 
Seminary at Newburgh, New York. I 


his work, Dr. Sprague should wish to insert 
a notice of Mr. Annan, there are few better 
qualified to furnish the requisite materials 
than Dr. McCarrell. The extracts are as 
follows: 

‘¢ Bev. Robert Annan, one of the founders 
of the Associate Reformed Church, and ac- 
tive in its formation, was born in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, about the year 1741 or 1742. 
He studied theology under the venerable 
Alexander Moncrief, of Abernethy, the first 
Professor of Divinity to the Antiburgher 
branch of the Secession. Among his fel- 
low-students were John Mason, father of 
the celebrated John M. Mason, of New 
York; James Proudfit, afterward pastor of 
the church of Salem, New York, and father 
of Dr. Alexander Proudfit, whose praise is 
in all the churches; and William Marshall, 
who were all subsequently among his fel- 
low-labourers in this country. 

Mr. Annan was licensed by the Associate 
Presbytery of Perth, when only nineteen 
or twenty years of age, and was very soon 
afterward appointed by the Synod to go 
out as a missionary to the American col- 
onies. He arrived in New York in the 
summer of 1761, and was ordained and 
installed at Neelytown, Orange county, 
New York, in 1765, and of Little Britain 
in 1768, in common with the Neelytown 
church. During the time of his pastoral 
connection with these churches he also 
preached extensively in other adjacent lo- 
calities. 

After being connected with these churches 

about eighteen years, during which oc- 
curred the war of the Revolution, and 
the formation of the Associate Reformed 
Church, in both of which Mr. Annan took 
a very deep interest and an active part, he 
received and accepted a call from the 
Federal street Church in Boston, in or 
about 1783. The Associate Reformed 
Church was constituted by a union of the 
Associate body, sometimes called Seceders, 
with the Reformed Synod, known as Cove- 
nanters. The union was under considera- 
tion from 1775, or 1776, until 1782, when, 
on the 14th of June, it was consummated. 
The present constitution was adopted at 
Greencastle in 1799. 
_ The congregation in Boston to which 
Mr. Annan was called was originally an 
Irish Presbyterian congregation, and was 
founded about 1730 by the Rev. Mr. More- 
head, an Irish minister, who continued its 
pastor until 1783. During Mr. Annan’s 
residence in Boston he held a high rank 
among the ministry in that city. In point 
of pulpit eloquence he was acknowledged 
to be without an equal, nor was he alto- 
gether unknown as a man fond of scien- 
tific research. In the first volume of the 
Transactions of the American Academy of 
Science at Boston, there are several papers 
written by him, one of which contains the 
earliest published accounts of the mammoth 
remains discovered in Orange county. 

In 1786 Mr. Annan received and ac- 
cepted a call from the old Scots Church, 
Spruce street, Philadelphia, where he con- 
tinued until 1801 or 1802, when he re- 
moved to Baltimore to take charge of a 
congregation in that city. In this, his last 
charge, he remained till 1812, when he 
resigned, and was soon after succeeded by 
the Rev. John M. Duncan, celebrated ia 
after years for his opposition to creeds and 
confessions. Mr. Annan continued to 
preach in vacancies, with great acceptance, 
till the day of his death, which occurred in 
1819. He was on his way to supply a 
vacancy, when he was thrown from his 
carriage. He was taken up insensible, and 
remained in that condition until he ex- 
pired. Like a good soldier of the cross, he 
fell on the field of battle with his armour 
on. 
About the period of this event, I heard 
a mother in Israel lamenting that so dis- 
tinguished a minister of Christ, who had 
filled so large a place in the history of the 
Church, and whose eloquence was une- 
qualled in his day, should have been 
allowed to pass from the world almost 
without notice. He had the boldoess of 
the lion, the diligence of the ox, and the 
soarings of the eagle, in such lofty strains 


of pulpit eloquence, that those who heard | 
him declare that there are none like him 


now. If in any thing he was wanting, it 
was on account of the eccentricity of genius 
in the discretion and prudence of the man. 

Mr. Annan was the most powerful writer 
in the Associate Reformed Church in its ear- 
liest days. He was the author of the « Over- 
ture,” a very valuable treatise on the arti- 
cles of the Confession of Faith. He took 


an active and useful part in two events of | 


great importance in this country—the 


Revolution, which gave birth to the freest 
and happiest nation on earth; and the for- 
mation of the Associate Reformed Church, 
which only claims to be a small one among 
the thousands of Judah, but which, born 
amid the struggles of the Revolution, 
is the most purely American of all the 
Churches, and regards with sisterly affec- 
tion the whole Church of God.” 

Thus far, Messrs. Editors, the quotations 
are from Dr. McCarrell. Coming from such 
a source, they prove conclusively that such a 
name would do nodishonour to any biogra- 
phical work suchas that of Dr. Sprague. Cer- 
tainly, if the excellent and laborious author 
had excluded from his pages every ministe- 
rial character which fell below the mark at 
which Dr. McCarrell has fixed that of Mr. 
Annan, he would have greatly reduced the 
size of his very useful and entertaining 
book. And thousands still survive who, 
from their own knowledge, or from the 
faithful report of fathers and mothers who 
have gone to their rest, are ready to testify 
that Dr. McCarrell has not set that mark 
higher than truth demands. 

VERITAS. 
For the Presbyterian. 


GVER JORDAN. 


Tossed on the billows far and wide, 

And struggling ’gainst a whelming tide, 

When shall I to the haven come, 

And moor my bark, and see my home? 
When I am over Jordan! 


When shall I feel my sins. all slain? . 
When shall I see my Saviour reign 
Victorious o’er these fears of mine, 
Which dare his boundless love confine ? 
When I am over Jordan! 


When shall I see him face to face, 
And learn the wonders of his grace, 
And sing the song the ransomed raise, 
Dearer than angels’ loftiest praise ? 
When I am over Jordan! 


Ilere, cast about, and faint, and weak, 
Dumb when I would his praises speak ; 
There shall my voice ring out on high 
Till heaven’s wide arches give reply— 
When I am over Jordan! 


For the Presbyterian. 


China and the Western Nations. 


The war which was waged for about a 
year by Great Britain and France against 
China, (the only considerable event uf which 
was the bombardment and capture of Can- 
ton, after a feeble resistance on the part of 
the Chinese) was lately terminated by a 
treaty of peace. By the terms of that 
treaty the ports of the Empire are to be 
thrown open to the commerce of all nations; 
indemnity is to be made for the expenses 


merely add, that if in a future edition of | Of the war, and the Christian religion is to 


be tolerated, and its professors protected. 
This is certainly a very important treaty on 
its face; but it was made under the pres- 
sure of force, in the presence of an enemy, 
against whom the Chinese soon discovered 
that they could make no successful resist- 
ance. Even Pekin, the Capital of the 
Kwpire, was in danger of capture. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Emperor pro- 
mised every thing that was demanded. 

It were absurd to suppose that the 
Chinese design to carry out, in good faith, 
the provisions of this treaty. They will 
only do so in the presence of the same kind 
of force that exacted it; but let that be 
withdrawn, and it instantly becomes a dead 
letter. But if so small a force as that 
employed in this war could enforce the 
formation of the treaty, a small one will 
suffice to enforce the performance of its stip-. 
ulations and conditions. 

Great Britain and France, who did what 
little fighting was required, acquired no ter- 
ritory under the treaty; but Russia, who only 
looked on while the contest was going for- 
ward, came in for an equal share in the com- 
mercial advantages, and in addition to that, 
obtained a magnificent territory lying on 
the north side of the rivor Amoor, embrac- 
ing all that fine, well-watered valley lying 
between that river and the Lablonoi, and 
Stanovoy Mountains, a territory of more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles—nearly twice the size of Great 
Britain. The mountains just named were 
formerly the line hetween the Russian and 
the Chinese Empires. The mouth of the 
Amoor, from its commanding position, is 
likely to be one of the most important com- 
mercial points on the Asiatic coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. The United States Govern- 
ment was also represented in the Conven- 
tion of Plenipotentiaries, and shared equally 
in the commercial benefits. 

The provision touching the toleration 
and protection of the Christian religion is 
very important, although the missionary 
may find that it will not give him a smooth 
road to travel. It opens the door and lets 
him in, which is a great matter; but under 
the guns of a man-of-war is no place to 
preach the gospel. He must operate upon 
the faith and love of the people, not upon 
their fears; and this coerced treaty, under 
which he gets in, will only increase the 
prejudices of the natives against him. 

The whole affair shows that the Chinese 
Government has no strength, and is about 


to pass away. In the vigorous language 


of the prophet Daniel, it is about to be 
broken to pieces, to become like the chaff 
of the summer threshing-floor; the wind 
will carry it away, and no place be found 
for it. ‘That stupid old despotism, which 
has made China a prison-house to her own 
people, is evidently about to vanish away. 
And what then? Will Great Britain, 
France, or Russia, or all three combined, 
seize it, and partition it, and reduce it 
to the condition of conquered provinces? 
They will not. The day for that kind of 
policy is about over. It does not pay. 
The shadow of imperial power will con- 
tinue in China for some time after the 
substance has departed, and under this 
shadowy regime a great infusion will take 
place. Merchants, manufacturers, traders, 
engineers, machinists, artisans of every 
kind, teachers of every class, and last, but 
not least, Christian missionaries will go in, 
not to conquer, dispossess, or enslave, but 
to make fortunes, to gain strong and ad- 
vantageous positions for themselves, to get 
fame, or to bring souls to Christ, just as 
the spirit which actuates them may prompt. 
In this way we may hope and expect that 
China will be regenerated, disenthralled, 
and made young again; be brought into 
the great national brotherhood of Christ, 
and placed in the line of moral and material 
improvement and progress. 

Russia, under this treaty, acquired a 
large and important territory; but it can be 
of but little use to that huge empire, which 
has no strength except in Kurope, which is 
divided by thousands of miles of dreary 
Siberian wilderness from the newly acquired 
territory. Russia has the north bank of the 
Amoor; the Chinese yet retain the south 
bank. Leta peaceful colony of Yankee and 
English traders, artisans, seamen, agricul- 
turists, teachers, and missionaries, go in 
there and plant themselves firmly, and the 
power of neither Russia nor China would 
be long felt on either side of that river. In 
a little while a railroad will be built from 
the Upper Mississippi to the Pacific coast, 
at the Straits of San Juan del Fuca, which 
divides Vancouver's Island, at its southern 
extremity, from the Continent; and from 
that point will the star of Christian empire 


And what will it find there to oppose its 
course? ‘The chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-floor,”’ to adopt again the language of 
the prophet. Nota very formidable obsta- 
cle; and yet Great Britain and France, in 
their late foray did not meet with any thing 
much more substantial. 

There is no such thing as resisting an 
invasion like this. It does no violence, no 
wrong, it breaks no laws, it scatters bless- 
ings and benefits in its path, and very soon 
it wins the confidence and good will of the 
people. The Chinese are not a people who 
will melt away before the face of civilized 
men, as do our Indians. They are settled 
in their habits of life, and are patient, skil- 
ful, and industrious. All that is needed is 
to let in upon them as much light as will 
dissipate their chronic prejudices, and show 
tothem the absurdities of their religions, 
philosophical and political systems, and the 
folly of living in perpetual thraldom as well 
as insecurity, to put them in the way of 
rising rapidly in the scale of humanity, and 
prepare them to receive and embrace the 


their domestic and public life—at once the 
basis of their government and the guide 
and hope of their individual souls. CC. 


Persecution of Protestantsin France 


The arrest of Protestants at Maubeuge, 
(Nord) when they were assembled for 
divine worship, has been variously stated. 
A letter from the spout, received in Paris, 
gives the following version of the affair: — 

“Great sensation has been occasioned at 
Maubeuge by the following disagreeable 
occurrence. Several Protestants had, it 
appears, sought and obtained permission to 
meet together for devotional purposes. Mat- 
ters went on quietly enough until one day 
they were, if I am rightly informed, accused 
of proselytism. The Sub-Prefect, indig- 
nant at sucha scandal, immediately ordered 
their arrest and committal to prison. Two 
hours afterwards, and when, I suppose, the 
nerves of the functionary in question had 
recovered from the shock they had received 
sufficiently to allow of the exercise of rea- 
son, he gave orders to set them at liberty. 
There, however, he had reckoned without 
his host, for his prisoners sturdily refused 
the proffered boon until permission should 
come from head-quarters for them to wor- 
ship God, and even to make proselytes in 
such manner as they might deem fit. The 
Sub-Prefect then ordered the gendarmes to 
turn them out; but here again he was 
baffled, for among their number there hap- 
pened to be a sous-intendant militaire, 
wearing the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
which, as you are aware, renders inviolable 
the person of the wearer, so far at least as 
gendarmes and police are concerned, until 
after the performance of certain legal for- 
malities. This individual stood befure his 
companions so as to cover them, and then 
dared the gendarmes to lay a finger on him. 
Meanwhile the news of the whole affair 
had spread like wildfire through the town, 
and a vast concourse was assembled in front 
of the prison. The Sub-Prefect, finding 
himself foiled at every point, then tried to 
arrange the matter a l’aimable by going 
personally, accompanied by the Mayor and 
(unofficially) by the two colonels com- 
manding the cavalry and infantry in the 
neighbourhood, to beg the prisoners to leave ; 
but all was of no avail. They remained 
firm until they gained their point, for a 
despatch promptly arrived from Paris, grant- 
ing the permission they requested, and 
ordering their instant release. 

“On leaving the prison they received a 
veritable ovation at the hands of the towns- 
people, who, in immense numbers, were 
stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
prison. The general opinion is that the 


Sub-Prefect will be relieved of his duties. 

‘‘The authorities explain the arrest of 
the persons in question by saying, that they 
were not only distributing Bibles, (which 
they had a right to do) but they accom- 
panied the Bibles with money. This might 
be only alms-giving, and perfectly innocent, 
but if done toa large extent, suceptible and 
over-zealous authorities fancied they dis- 
cerned in it some political object.” 


RELIGION IN WURTEMBERG. 


Extract from the journal of a missionary 
tour on the continent of Europe, by the Rev. 
B. W. Wright, Vicar of Norton Cuckney. 
(See the London Jewish Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember Ist.) | 


‘‘We were now approaching Heilbronn, 
and as I heard a trumpet blast from the 
lofty church tower, pealing over the town 
the music of a beautiful German choral 
hymn, I remembered that I was in deur, 
Christian, Protestant Wurtemberg again. 
Here, in all the chief towns, the watchman 
on his tower peals forth three times a day— 
at the early dawn, at mid-day, and at sun- 
set—a choral hymn, to remind his towns- 
men of the fleeting day, and to tell them 
‘all is well;’ but if danger approaches, and 
there is any symptom of fire, he sounds an 
alarm, which soon sets the town on its feet, 
and briogs help to the sufferers in time of 
need. The watchman on his tower is, in 
the larger towns, aided by other clarions at 
the stated hour, and I confess that as I 
heard the music of these ancient German 
choral hymns floating in the air far above 
me in waves of melody, I[ never in my life 
felt my soul so lifted up by earthly music, 
or ever heard any melody which made so 
lasting an impression on me. 

‘“‘In Wurtemberg, not only are the clergy 
now very generally faithful men, but there 
is also much free, independent, Christian 
life amongst the peasantry and working- 
men, who, although they do not separate 
themselves from the Church, yet have their 
Bible meetings independently of the clergy. 
They are the chief supporters of missions; 
M. Hausmeister and [ attended a meeting 
of them at Heilbronn, to encourage them in 
their work, and to tell them what things 
God had been doing by us on this journey. 
Open-hearted, hard-fisted men I fouod them 
to be, who made my fingers crack with the 
hearty shake they gave me on parting. The 
only countries in which [ have found this 
free, independent, Christian life existing to 
any extent amongst the peasantry, are Eag- 
land, Wurtemberg, and Norway. I was 
glad to find, on my arrival at Heilbronn, 
that the infidel Strauss, the author of ‘The 
Life of Jesus,’ was no longer there. His 
followers are scattered and few in Wurtem- 
berg, his books are no longer read, and the 
false glare that shot up for a time, has only 
died away to show that the sacred fire of 
the gospel is burning as enduringly and 
more brightly than it did before.” 


Crclesiastical Record. 


_ The post office address of the Rev. Stuart 
Mitchell is changed from Newport, Wisconsin, 
to Kilbourn city, Wisconsin. 

The post office of the Rev. William B. Browne 
is changed from Oxford, Scott county, Ken- 
tucky, to Paris, Kentucky. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Dan- 
iel Steele and the church of Galum, Perry 
county, Illinois, was dissolved by the Presby- 
tery of Kaskaskia on the 6th ult. 

The Rev. James Young of French Creek, 
Virginia, has received a call from the church 
of New Salem, Ohio. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. J. 
‘W. Hanna and the church of Canal Fulton 
has been dissolved. 

The Rev. E. Barr has accepted the calls from 
the churches of Wayne and Chester, in the 
Presbytery of Wooster. 

The post office address of the Rev. L, M. 
Graves is changed frum Kittanning to Ross- 


town, Armstrong county, Pennsylvania. 


take its flight to the eastern coast of Asia. | 


gospel, and make it the great law of both 


September 25, 1858. 


Prince Lucien Bonaparte:—Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte is at present in the 
Highlands. - His object io his present visit 
seems to be mainly to study and investi- 
gate the Celtic language. When at Perth, 
oa his way North, he attended divine wor- 
ship in a Gaelic chapel, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday made a tour through the 
booksellers’ shops inquiring after Gaelic 
literature. He inquired particularly after 
a translation of A’Kewpis’ “ Imitation of 
Christ,” into Gaelic, which be understood 
had been made by a Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman, and printed at Perth several years 
ago. 

Mr. CaRLYLe.—Mr. Thomas Carlyle has 
sailed for Hamburg, with the intention of 
going to survey the battle-fields of the 
Seven Years’ War, so as to be able to give 
a faithful delineation of those eventful spots 
in his forthcoming ‘‘History of Frederick 
the Great.” The first two volumes of the 
magnum opus, which, as already announced, 
will appear at the end of September or be- 
ginning of October, will only bring the 
reader up to the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam I, and merely announcing the acces- 
sion of Frederick IL., will leave untouched 
the history of his own reign, which is to 
follow in the succeeding books. 


Proressor Masson’s LIFs oF MILTON. 
—The first volume of Professor Masson’s 
‘Life of Milton,” which is in fact to be a 
history of the poet’s time as well as a biogra- 
phy, is nearly ready for the press. 


AN ALPHABET FOR THE ATLANTIO 
TELEGRAPH CoMPANY.—We learn that 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company are se- 
lecting and classifying words most used in 
communications on different subjects, and 
constructing what may be called a steno- 
graphic alphabet of them, for the purpose 
of expediting transmissions. We hear that 
instead of taking an average of nearly two 
minutes toa word, they already can trans- 
mit two words in a minute, and expect, 
when they shall have constructed proper 
alphabets, and got competent persons to use 
them, very much to increase that rate.— 
Herapath’s Journal. 


Frenca Romisa Mission To THE Pa- 
ciric.—The Duguay Trouin, which sailed 
recently from Havre for Valparaiso, took 
out five missionaries and twenty-six nuns of 
the congregation of Piepus. From Val- 
paraiso the missionaries will proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, where several members 
of their order have already established them- 
selves. Some of the nuns will also go to 
the same Islands, and others to Lima, Ika, 
and Santiago. 


CASTE AND THE INDIAN ARMY.—A 
writer in the Lahore Chronicle, signing 
himself Old Warrant Officer,” in 
endeavouring to trace the causes of the 
recent mutinies, thus alludes to the influ- 
ence of caste upon the native soldier :—* It 
is not like class at home, as some people 
say. There the caste is that the gentle- 
man is higher than a common man. It is 
the officer who loses caste if he drinks rum 
or eats with the soldier. But here, sir, it 
is the common soldier who is above his 
officer. The sepoy would throw away his 
food if the officer’s shadow only fell on it. 
You cannot have discipline when the sol- 
dier rules the officers. When the sepoy 
could be whipped there was-a hold on him; 
when that was done away with there was 
none at all. It was all the other way.” 


THe Latin LANGUAGE ProscrIBED.— 
A ukase has been promulgated prohibitin 
the teaching of the Latin language in all 
the colleges of the Russian Empire. The 
hours hitherto devoted to that study will 
be devoted ‘to other pursuits. 


A German paper 
says the quickest rate of locomotion, after 
the electric spark, light, sound and cannon 
balls, is ascertained to be the flight of the 
swallow. One of these birds, liberated at 
Ghent, made its way to its nest at Antwerp, 
in twelve and a half minutes, going at the 
rate of four and a half miles per minute ! 


Difficulty in the Ocean Telegraph. 


Those who had fondly anticipated satisfac- 
tory results in ocean telegraphing from the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, are somewhat 
anxious on account of the announeement in 
the English newspapers of the 6th inst. of the 
stoppage of signals through the Cable. The 
announcement is made in the shape of a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Company. The 
letter says that intelligible signals ceased to 
be received from Newfoundland at one o’clock 
on the morning of the 3d inst., from some un- 
known cause. The directors and a corps of 
scientific and practical electricians were at 
Valentia investigating the matter, with a view 
if possible, to remedy the difficulty. The quo- 
tation of the shares immediately became quite 
nominal, the only price named being from 
$2000 to $3000 for $5000 paid, the par value, 
without any operations. 

The London Times says that a similar diffi- 
culty was understood to have occurred, tem 
rarily, a short time back, and the hope is that 
the accident is merely one of those to which 
the cable must be liable, until the necessary 
measures shall have been completed for the - 
protection of the portion near the shore. Some 
disagreements between the electricians and 
Board of Directors have latterly existed, and 
these, it may be presumed, tend to embarrass 
the general proceedings. Mr. Whitehouse, 
who signs himself “electrician in chief and 
one of the four original projectors of the At- 
lantic telegraph,” writes to the Times that he 
believes the injury to the cable to be in the 
home end, which he had foreseen, and had oan 
one occasion repaired. He apprehends that 
there is little cause for anxiety, and thinks 
there is nothing in the operations calculated 
to dampen the most sanguine hopes of ulti- 
mate and complete success. Mr. Whitehouse 
complains of the summary manner in which 
he has been banished from the service of the 
company. 

In addition to the above, the operators at 
Valentia Bay state that no signals had been 
received from Newfoundland since the lst 
inst. The Superintendent at Newfoundland 
stated to the New York Directors on the 21st 
inst. that they received what he calls ‘‘ mani- 
festations,” but no signals, and that the cur- 
rent is interrupted near Valentia. He also 
asserts that the conducting wire, which is the 
spine of the cable, remains perfect. This 
explanation of the interruption near Valentia 
is ridiculed by all practical telegraphers here 
as purely guess work. If the cable is still 
complete, signals would, of course, be received 
at Newfoundland, but it appears they are not. 
Valentia could not get signals so easily, as the 
current from Newfoundland, when it reaches 
near that station, becomes so weak that it ia 
unable to surmount the present obstacle. It 
is different, however, when Valentia starts 
her strong current near the difficulty, as a 
portion will get over it, and be received at the 
Newfoundland station. As neither station, 
however, is able to get signals, it would seem 
that there is a more serious difficulty in the 
way than they are willing to publicly admit. 

There are some who think that the Atlantic 


-Cable has spoken its last words; there are 


others who say all that is needed to make it 
talk<intelligibly, is to have it in the hands of 


| American electricians, under their direction 


and with their instruments in operation. Dr. 
Whitehouse and Dr. Thompson have both 
failed to make it work; the experiments of 
the first named individual have cost the Com- 
pany, it is said, $176,000. He was to receive 
a salary of $50,000 a year as the electrician 
of the Company, if he had succeeded in put- 
ting the cable in successful operation, We 
are disposed to make all reasonable allow- 
ances for delays in the outworking and per- 
fecting of so gigantic a problem; but the fact 
cannot be disputed that persons who were led 
to expect so much, who united in rejoicing at 
the grand triumph of joining two distant con- 
tinents in telegraphic intercourse, are much 
disappointed at this interruption. 3: 
In France, the astonishment at the Ameri- 
can manifestations of rejoicing over the com- 
pletion of the Atlantic cable, continues to 
augment as the manifestations increase. One 
editor declares that the Americans were so 
wild with joy that their fireworks did not 
come up to their point of enthusiasm in New 
York, and so they set the City Hall on fire, 
and then went home satisfied that they had 
done proper honour to the occasion! 
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Daint, byway of Rio de} 
aad Onin. By. Robert B. | 
New Fork, 1858 D: Appleton Co. 
arrative of ‘facta as they fall 
and: 
hea given, ue—bonest, 
pretention. -He visked india 
6 few the outberst of the insurrection, 
and his description 


="He confirms all previous accounts of the unpar- 
alleled deptavity. ofthe natives, 


ri 


Gy the tratives under British role, with the 


wafferings and ions of those under 
he erupl and pnscrupolous rule of native princes. 
Pak Lavine’ or the Cantt; on, tae Octrax 
Being complete and authentic 
Narrative of the.atiempt to lay the Cable across 
the .entrante.to the Gulf of St, Lawrence in 
1855, end of the three Atlantic Telegraph Ex pe- 
ditions of 1857 and 1858, with Portraits, En- 
+ gravings ‘of Muchinety, &c. By John Molflaly, 
_ Historian of the Enterprise. New York, 1858, 
Appleton & Co. pp.329. 
_ This.is a much faller.and specific account of the 
great achievement than has hitherto appeared, and, 


we might: say, more suthentic, as it appears under | 


the auspices of the principal participators in the 
scheme. Whatever the curious reader might wish 
to Jearn of the details of the remarkable enterprise, 
he will find embodied in this volume. It is a narra- 
tive, of ,romantic: interest throughout, and the piv- 
terial illustrations very materially assist in forming 
a correct idea of the details. We can promise the 
féader both entertainment and instruction in its 


Aonts. Novel. By the Author of « Ida May.” 
Boston, 1858, Phillips, Sumpson & Co. 12mo. 
typ, 809 


" A tale of Revolutionery times, in which traits and 
ecenes, in Indian life occupy # prominent piace. It 
containe no great power of conception or execution 
in plot, characters, and especially Indian peculiari- 
ties. 


_ Euscrnoy; or, the Pranks of the Modern Puck. 
- A Telegraphic Epic for the Times. By William 
- ©. Richards. New York, 1858, D. Appleton & 

A poetical progeny of the “great enterprise.” 
The phenomena of electricity are successively pre- 
sented. in. smooth and skilful versification, and in 
the subdivisions we have picasant allusions to the 
na ere discoveries of philosophers, until one of 

e most terrible elements in nature is made subser- 
vient to man. It is an agreeable bijou, and very 
neatly got up. 


Seunczon’s Gems; being brilliant passages from 
the Discourses of the Rev. C..H. Spurgeon. 
. New York, 1858, Sheldon, Blakeman §& Co.. 

12mo. pp. 360. 

- The volume embraces many just and excellent 
thoughts, and yet we are by no means certain that 
the style of Mr. Spurgeon is the best adapted for a 
selection of thie kind. Much of the excellence of 
bis publications depends on the continuity and con- 
nection of the various parts. ‘The Gems, however, 
will be valued by those who have not the entire 
volumes. 
Srznuuons To THe Caurcazs. By Francis Way- 
New York, 1858, Sheldon, Blukeman 
Co. 12mo. pp. 281. 

With a few exceptional cases, we regard this 
volume of Dr. Wayland as peculiarly valuable. 
The object of it is to urge upon all private Chrie- 
téans the duties and responsibilities imposed upon 
them by their profession, that their latent and 
sadly neglected power may be actively and usefully 
applied. Who does not believe that if every Chrie- 
tian was what he should be, the world would be 
very different from what it is? The conscience of 
the .Church needs to be aroused, and Dr. Wayland 
has well performed his part of the work. 


Ratioxat. Cosmotoer: or, the Eternal Principles 
and the Necessary Laws of the Universe. By 
Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., Union College. New 

+ York, 1858, D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 397. 

’ God, the unoriginated cause of all things, created 
tbe universe by the word of his power, and im- 
pressed on nature the laws which have ever since 
been active and kept all things in their orderly 
course. This is the brief Cosmology of the Bible. 
Philosophy in the earliest periods of its existence 
loved to speculate on the origin of being, and the 
wildest theories were adopted and abandoned. In 
more modern times Germany and France have 
renewed the attempt to solve the problem of extis- 
tence, and refusing to admit sid from any higher 
source than human reason, have fallen into the 
gulfs of Atheism or Pantheism. The history of 
the various theories, which, at different times, have 
had currency, is a history of the struggles of human 
intellect to attain the unattainable. Reason, how- 
ever, haw a legitimate exercise in the solution of 
such mysteries, and there is a theory of the universe 
which may properly be styled Rational Cosmology. 
Professor Hickok contemplates the whole subject 
under the lights which a pure philosophy sheds 
‘ upon it, and pursues his investigations with the 
deliberation and caution of one who has well con- 
sidered the argument in all its parts, and in its 
direct bearings on the end in view. Having settled 
his starting point, that outside of creation there is a 
supreme spiritual first cause, to whose energy crea- 
tion is due, he enters upon the examination of 
nature as it is presented in its various phases, and 
and ascertains the great laws impressed on it, and 
which are in constant operation. No epitome is 
possible of an argument which goes into so many 
details. Each portion of the work must be studied 
to arrive at a just conclusion of the whole, and the 
reader, if his studies have not lain in this way, will 
find his ‘powers of mind taxed to get the right drift 
of the process. It ie pleasing, at a period when the 
press is unusually prolific in books of sceptical 
leanings, that a suitable counteractive is simul- 
taneously presented by writers of philosophic re- 
search, study, and general ability, as in the instance 
before us. ‘Theology and science do harmonize ; 
the God of Revelation is the God of nature, and 
must be consistent with himself. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

«Signals from the Atlantic Cable,” is the title 
of a capital Address delivered in Burlington, New 
Jersey, by the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D. The 
lessons to be learned from the Cable are well and 
forcibly presented. 

‘The Atlantic Monthly for October has made ite 
appearance. It seems to come richly freighted with 
skilfully written articles, poetical and prose, in agree- 
able variety. 

Godey’s Lady Book for Uctober comes out with 
all its pleasantries and ornamentations. 

On our table are Littell’s Living Age, No. 747, 
and the Advocate of Peace for Oc tober. 


The Telegraph ao Novelty. 


In the Spectator, No. 241, dated Thurs- 
day, December 6, 1711, we'find the following 
fancy description of a method of communica- 
ting by electricity, which bears a singular 
resemblance to Professor Morse’s applica- 
tion of the electric fluid, in these later days. 


It runs as follows; | 

“Strada, in one of his ‘panei. gives 
an account of a chimerical correspondence 
between two friends by the help of a cer- 
tain loadstone, which had such virtue in it 
that if it touched two several needles, when 
- one of the needles so touched began to move, 
the other, though at never so great a dis- 
tance, moved at the same time and in the 
same manner. He tell us that the two 
friends, being each of them possessed of one 
of these seedlan: made a kind of dial-plate, 
inscribed it with the four-and-twenty let- 
ters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial- 
plate. They then fixed one of the needles 
in each of these plates in such a manner 
that it could move round without impedi- 
ment, so as to touch any of the four-and- 
twenty letters. Upon their separating from 
one another into distant countries, they 

reed to withdraw themselves punctually 
into their closets at a certain hour of the 
day, and to converse with one another by 
means of this, their invention. According- 
ly, when they were some hundred miles 
asunder, each of them shat himeelf up in 
his closet at the time appointed, and imme- 
diately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If 
he had a mind to write any thing to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every let- 
ter that formed the words which he had oc- 
casion for, making a little pause at the end 
of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fasion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw 
his own: sympathetic needle moving of it- 
self to every letter which that of his cor- 
respondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked across a whole continent, and 
conveyed their thoughts to one another in an 
instant over cities or mountains, seas or 


deserts,” &c. 
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Désctibe it! Who can e’er describe. 


The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s roll, 


| fay Bhat is life, or what is death, 


t paint the portrait of the soul ? 
' Describe the rainbow in the spray, 
. «The rapids in their wild career, 
Raging like ravenous beasts of prey, 
‘While all creation shrinks with fear! 


Go sketch and paint the humblest flower 
That lends its fragrance to the grove; 

Go trace the feeblest star that gleams 
From the ceralean vaults above. 


Exhaust thyself, vain-glorious man, 
On scenes and subjects fit for thee, 

Nor dare preeumptuously to scan 
The wonders of eternity. 


The works of an Almighty hand 

None can depict, though all adore! 
Terrific, bold, and beautiful, 

They breathe the sovereignty of power. — 


‘O God ! it seems to me most strange, 
That any man so mad should be 

To doubt, to disbelieve thy power, 
When thus creation speaks of thee! 


The Plague in Africa. 


According to letters from Derna, in the 
Regency of Tripoli, the pestilence was de- 
creasing in virulence, but it had reached the 
city of Ogisa, four days’ journey in the in- 
terior. The lezaretto at Malta has been re- 
organized. The public health, except in 
Tripoli, is satisfactory. 

Plague of the virulent mediseval type has 
laid waste the States of Barbary. It broke 
out first amongst a tribe of Arabs near Ben- 
gezi. The Euglish Consul urged the Bey 
to resist its progress by a military cordon, 
which should stop all communication with 
the town; the Bey was too indolent to stir 
a finger. The disease spread rapidly through 
the city, and attacked whole families with 
mortal violence. One-half of the inhbabit- 
ants fled. Of those that remained, forty or 
fifty were daily dying when letters last left 
for this country. The cemeteries were over- 
crowded with putrefying bodies cast night 
and day into their shallow graves, whence 
they sent forth a terrible efluvium. The 
tolling of bells, the wailing of women, and 
the incessant howling of the men, gave a 
terrible character of desolation to this scene 
of oriental misery. Here, again, the people 
suffer for the sin of their rulers. Even in 
this place, drained, cleansed, and purified, 
instead of being left to fester as a very pit 
of filth, the plague had been impossible. 
But the whole soil is rotten with animal and 
vegetable debris, with sewage, with excreta, 
with the very pabulum of epidemic disease. 
The sanitary engineer and the scavenger 
would do that which no military cordon can 
effect. Plague is impossible in a well-drain-. 
ed and pure locality, and these deaths are 
voluntary sacrifives to filth. — London 
Lancet. 


Terrific Adventure in the Mammoth 
Cave. 


At the sypposed end of what has always 
been considered the longest avenue of the 
Mammoth Cave, nine. miles from its en- 
trance, there is a pit, dark and deep, and 
terrible, known as the Maelstrom. Tens of 
thousands have gazed into it with awe, 
whilst Bengal lights were thrown down it to 
make its fearful depths visible, but none 
ever had the daringt» explore it. Thece'e- 
brated guide Stephen, who was deemed in- 
sensible to fear, was offered six hundred 
dollars by the proprietors of the cave if he 
would descend to the bottom of it; but he 
shrank from the peril. A few years ago a 
Tennessee professor, a learned and gbold 
man, resolved to do what no one before bim 
had dared do, and, making his arrangements 
with great care and precaution, he had bim- 
self lowered down by a strong rope a bun- 
dred feet, but at that point his courage fail- 
ed him, and he called aloud to be drawn 
out. No human power could ever have in- 
duced him to repeat the appalling experi- 
ment. 

A couple of weeks ago, however, a young 
gentleman of Louisville, whose nerves never 
trembled at mortal peril, being at the Mam- 
moth Cave with Professor Wright, of our 
city, and others, determined, uo matter 
what the dangers and difficulties might be, 
to explore the depths of the Maelstrom. 
Mr. Proctor, the enterprising proprietor of 
the Cave, sent to Nashville and procured a 
long rope of great strength, expressly for 
the purpose. The rope and some necessary 
timbers were born by the guides and others 
to the point of proposed exploration. The 
arrangements being soon completed, the 
rope, with a heavy fragment of rock affixed 
to it, was let down and swung to and fro to 
dislodge any loose rocks that would be like- 
ly to fall at the touch. Several were thus 
dislodged, and the long continued reverbera- 
tions, rising up like distant thunder from 
below, proclaimed the depth of the horrid 
chasm. Then the young hero of the occa- 
sion, with several hats drawn over his head 
to protect it, as far as possible, against any 
masses falling from above, and with a light 
in his hand and the rope fastened around 
his body, took his place over the awful pit, 
and directed the half dozen men who held 
the end of the rope, to let him down into 
the Cimmerian gloom. 

We have heard from his own lips an ac- 
count of his descent. Occasionally masses 
of earth and rock went whizzing past, but 
none struck him. Thirty or forty feet from 
the top, he saw a ledge, from which as he 
judged by appearances, two or three ave- 
nues led off in different directions. About 
a hundred feet from the top, a cataract frem 
the side of the pit went rushing down the 
abyss, and as he descended by the side of 
the falling water and in the midst of the 
spray, he felt some apprebension that his 
light would be extinguished; but his care 
prevented this. He was landed at the hot- 
tom of the pit, a hundred and ninety feet 
from the top. He found it almost perfectly 
circular, about 18 feet in diameter, with a 
small opening at one point, leading toa fine 
chamber of no great extent. He found on 
the floor beautiful specimens of black silex, 
of immense size, vastly larger than were 
ever discovered in any other part of the 
Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of 
exquisite formations, as pure and white as 
virgin snow. Making bimself heard, with 
great effort, by his friends, he at length 
asked them to pull him partly up, intend- 
ing to stop on the way and explore a cave 
that he had observed, opening about forty 
feet above the bottom of the pit. Reach- 
ing the mouth of that cave, he swung bim- 
self, with much exertion, into it, and, hold- 
ing the end of the rope in his hand, he in- 
cautiously let it go, and it swung out, ap- 
parently beyond his reach. 

The situation was a fearful one, and his 
friends above could do nothing for him. 
Soon, however, he made a hook of the end 
of his lamp, and by extending himself as 
far over the verge as possible without fall- 
ing, he succeeded in securing the rope. 
Fastening it to a rock, he followed the ave- 
nue one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards to a point where he found it blocked 
by an impassable avalanche of rock and 
earth. Returning to the mouth of this ave- 
nue, he bebeld an a!most exactly similar 
mouth of another on the oppusite side of 
the pit, but, not being able to swing him- 
self into it, he re-fastened the rope around 
his body, suspended himself again over the 
abyss, and shouted to his friends to raise 
him to the top. 


The pull was an exceedingly severe one, | 


1 and the rope, being ill adjusted around his 5 
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body, gave him the most excruciating pain. 
But soon his pain was forgotten in a new 
and dreadful peril. When he was 90 feet 
from the mouth of the pit and 100 from 
the bottom, swaying and swingiog in mid- 
air, he heard rapid and excited words of 
horror and alarm above, and soon learned 
that the rope by which he was upheld had 
taken fire from the friction of the timber 
over which it passed. Several moments of 
awful suspense to those above, and still 
more awful to him below, ensued. To them 
and him a fatal and instant catastrophe 
seemed inevitable. But the fire was extin- 
ished with a bottle of water belonging to 
imself, and then the party above, though 
almost exhausted by their labours, succeed- 
ed in drawing him to the top. He was as 
calm and as self-possessed as upon his en- 
trance into the pit, but all of his companions, 
overcome by fatigue, sank down upon the 
ground, and his friend, Professor Wright, 


| from uver exertion and excitement, fainted, 


and remained for a time insensible. 

The young adventurer left his name carved 
in the depths of the Maelstrom—the name 
of the first and only person that ever gazed 
upon its mysteries.— Louisville Journal. 


The Sign Language. 


A carpenter at the Sandwich Islands, re- 
cently sent his Hawaiian assistant to an 
adjoining building for his pipe; but not 
speaking the native language, he made use 
of signs to explain his meaning. The na- 
tive brought the broad axe. Dispatched 
again with fresh instructions, he got no 
nearer the pipe than a heavy saw horse, 
which he deposited near the lover of the 
weed. A third attempt, with a new panto- 
mime of explanations illustrating the fact 
that the desired article was on an elevation 
about five feet high, produced a crow-bar, 
and then the would-be smoker gave it up. 


The Jackdaw. 


Just before the death of Daniel Webster, 
as every body will recollect, and after his 
recovery was despaired of, one of his pby- 
sicians approached his bedside, and asked 
how he found himself. ‘I feel like the 
Jackdaw in the steeple,” was the strange 
reply. The physician withdrew sadly from 
the bedside to another part of the room, 
where some members of the family were 
standing together, and shaking his head, 
confessed his apprehensions that the brain 


of the dying statesman was affected—that 


the stately oak was perishing at the top. 
He could see no method in the answer 
which his question received. One of 
the Jadies, who knew Mr. Webster bet- 
ter, did not believe his mind was wander- 
ing, and quietly stepping to the: bedside, 
asked him what he meant by saying that 
he felt like the Jackdaw in the church 
steeple. ‘*Why, Cowper; don’t you re- 
member ?”’ was the reply. She did remem- 
ber Cowper’s delightful translation of oue 
of Vincent Bourne’s little poems, entitled 
the Jackdaw, which we give below: 


There is a bird who by his coat, 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow: 

A great frequenter of the church, 

Where, bishop like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple finds a plate, 
That turns and turns to indicate 

From what point blows the weather; 
Look up—your brains begin to swim, 
Tis in the clouds—that pleases him, 

Ile chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree show 
That occupy mankind below— 
Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
Of future broken bones‘and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 

No, not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 

IIe sees that this great round-aboat, 

The world, with all its motly rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its business, 

Is no concern at all of his, 

, And says—what says he?—caw! 
Thrice happy bird! I, too, have seen 
Much of the vanities of men; 

And sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign, 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 


Cruiser at the Alhambra. 
Every body remembers the ungovernable 
horse Cruiser, that was made the crucial test 
of Mr. Rarey’s proficiency in the art of 


taming the most unmanageable steed that | 


could be submitted to his skill; this very 
animal, as subdued by the expert horse- 
tamer, is now daily and nightly being ex- 
hibited in the arena here. He seems occa- 
sionally to brighten up with a remembrance 
of early days; but his aspect altogether is 
generally of a properly-subdued cast, and 
his behaviour is unexceptionable. On Wed- 
nesday, bowever, he forgot himself, and 
alarmed the party (Mr. T. Cooke) who 
brought him into the ring so terribly that 
he took to flight, and Cruiser seeing he was 
master, went on ‘‘anyhow,” the audience 
scampering for the door from all quarters; 
but on the appearance of Mr. Rarey the ani- 
mal was as quiet as a lamb, and the people 
returned to their seats.—London Era. 


How the Toad Eats, 


The long, free, bifid tongue of the toad, 
covered with papilla, and muciparous (mu- 
cus) follicles, is the alli-mportant instrument 
for the procuration of food. 

It is attached by its apex to the inner 
surface of the under jaw, the base being 
loose and free in the back part of the mouth. 
A toad will never touch any save a living 
insect, and of this fact it requires such posi- 
tive and conclusive evidence, that the latter 
often escapes before the former is sufficient- 
ly stimulated to attempt its capture. 

When once a toad fixes his eye ona lively 
living insect, his whole appearance is sud- 
denly changed. The passive, sluggish ani- 
mal of the minute before has suddenly as- 
sumed the aspect of ferocity. 

If it be a fly at some distance from the 
toad, on the carpet, the latter, his eyes full 
of malignity and craft, stretches out his 
limbs to their utmost capacity, and creeps 
toward the insect in the most stealthy, 
noiseless manner possible; as soon as he ar- 
rives within a certain distance of his victim, 
the tongue is thrown out so rapidly that it 
escapes detectien; but the fly has been 
struck, glued to the tongue by the mucus 
on the surface, and returns with it into the 
toad’s mouth. | 

The senses of hearing, sight, and smell, 
are wonderfully acute in these animals. No 
one would believe that a fly alighting on the 
surface of the carpet would be accompanied 
by any appreciable sound, and (so far as 
our sensations are concerned) this is quite 
true; not so with the toad, however; the fly 
may alight at a distant part of the room, 
and the toad’s back turned from that direc- 
tion, yet he hears it instantly, turns round, 
and proceeds to effect its capture, in which 
he very rarely fails! 

The mode by which a toad is enabled to 
seize its prey, is in this wise; stimulated by 
the sight of it, the tongue becomes injected 
with blood, through the influence of the 
imagination, until it is quite turgid or erect; 
at this instant it can be thrown out and 
used. The action is like letting the back of 
the hand fall quickly from the elbow joint, 
without moving the wrist, and allowing it 
quickly to rebound. 

The process requires to be very swift, for 
the breathing of the toad is suspended so 
long as the mouth remains open. 

There is not in nature a more harmless 
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or valuable animal than a toad, nor one 
whose presence in gardens should be so 
much encouraged, for they consume only 
insects, spiders, and slugs, and the quantity 
of these they destroy is quite incredible. — 
Like all the reptiles, the toad changes Its 
skin, but the cast envelope is never found, 
although those of the serpent are common 
enough. The reason why it is not found is 
this:—The toad is an economical animal, 
and does not choose that so much substance 
should be wasted. So after the skin has 
been entirely thrown off, the toad takes its 
old coat in its two fore paws, and dexter- 
ously rolls it, and pats it, and twists it, 
until the coat has been formed into a ball. 
It is then taken between the paws, pushed 
into the mouth, and swallowed at a gulp 
like a big pill. 
says the Maine Furmer. 


The Telegraphic Plateau. 


The Washington National Intelligencer 
contains a very interesting paper from 
Lieutenant M. F. Maury, addressed to Hon. 
Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, upon 
the subject of ‘‘Ocean Currents and Sound- 
ings—the Telegraphic Plateau and the At- 
lantic Telegraph.” A subsequent article 
in the Intelligencer, having reference to a 
previous paper of Lieutenant Maury, ‘says: 

‘‘Some persons are surprised at the state- 
ment that the water upon the telegraphic 
plateau between Trinity and Valentia Bays 
is from two to three miles deep in its deep- 
est parts, having been told that there it is 
comparatively sballow. A comparison of 
deep-sea soundings will show that the idea 
of its shallowness is correct, when mea- 
sured by the almost incredible abysses to 
which the plummet has been sent. Lieu- 
tenant Berryman, in 1853, made a sound- 
ing in the Atlantic ocean 39,600 feet in 
depth, equal to a little over 7+ miles; and 
Captain Denham, of the British Navy, has 
obtained soundings at the vast depth of 
46,236 feet, or about English miles. 
The highest mountains upon the globe 
might be hurled into these immense chasms 
and still leave a vast ocean above their tall- 
est peaks. The giant Himalayas, that over- 
top all other mountains, would be swallow- 
ed as easily as the Alps. The highest peak 
of the chain is only 28,178 feet above the 
sea level, and its summit might be sub- 
merged about three miles at the point of 
Captain Denham’s deepest soundings !”’ 

Concluding this article Lieutenant Maury 
says:—‘‘ The investigation of this office go 
further and warrant other conclusions of 
much importance touching the future pro- 
gress of submarine telegraphy. They sa- 
tisfy me that no sea is so deep or so stormy 
but that an electric cord may be safely 
planted in the still waters of the bottom ; 
that the currents and storms which agitare 
the surface do not reach far down into the 
depths below; that under the presure of 
the deep sea there is no decay; even those 
mites of little animals that inhabited when 
alive those microscopic shells which Brooke’s 
reel brought up from the bottom for us, are, 
there is ground to conjecture, preserved for 
ages down there; hence submarine cables 
will last lifetimes at the bottom of the deep 
sea; that henceforward wrappings of iron 
wire about submarine cables for the dep 
sea may be dispensed with; that, except 
for shoal water, no future cable need be 


larger than the gutta percha cord which - 


encases and insolate the conducting wire of 
the Atlautic Telegraph; and that submarine 
lines of telegraph, though the prime cost 
may be little, but not much more than that 
over other lines, will benceforth prove the 
cheaper in the end; for, being once down, 
they will require norepairs in the deep sca. 
Only as they come from the depths of the 
ocean to the land will they be liable to 
ipjury.” 


EconomicaL Hints.—1. Have a work- 
bench and a few tools in your woodshed, or 
in a little room at one end of your barn. 
There are many small jobs, in the course of 
a year, which any man of common ingenuity 
can do as well as a professional carpeuter. 
And there are many rainy days and “odd 
spells’? when these jobs can be done. And 
how much running to the village, and how 
much waiting and patience this would save ! 
2. Have a place for every thing, and every 
thing inits place. Those tools—wby should 
they oe lyivg around, the augur here, the 
jack-plane there, and the saw yonder, and 
the adze and screw-driver no where! Don’t 
put away a shovel, hoe, spade, or any im- 
plement without cleaning it. This may 
seem needless care, but in the long run it is 
a saving of time and money. Rust corrodes 
and weakens the best made tools. There 
are men who leave their ploughs standing in 
the furrow, or lying by the side of the fence 
from one year to another. And the ‘ bran- 
new” scythe is often left dangling from the 
crotch of an apple-tree, month after month. 
Hear what a sensible farmer says :—‘ Drive 
in stout wooden pins to hang your yokes 
upon, nails strips of board from joist to juist 
to hang chains upon, make a rack overhead 
for pitchforks, rakes, turning sticks,” Xe. 
To all of which we respond—So let it be ! 


SQUASHES AND PumMpkKINS KEEPING.— 
Gather them carefully before beavy frosts 
in the fall, and lay them away under cover, 
where they will not freeze. Upon the ap- 
proach of very cold weather, carry them 
without bruising or breaking the stems, to 
some dry part of the house where frost does 
not reach. Cellars are usually too damp 
for them. Houses are sometimes construct- 
ed solely for kecping large quantities of 
them for market, and warmed by means of 
stoves during the winter. 


Ratsina CuESTNUTS.—When ornament 
and utility combine in a shade-tree, it de- 
deserves universal recommendation. This 
is the case with the chestnut. Its fruit is 
desirable, its timber is valuable, and its 
form and foliage are pleasing to the eye. 
The tree is also of rapid growth. Many 
persons, however, fail in their attempts to 
germinate the seed. Their failure is owing, 
doubtless, to their allowing the nuts to be- 
come dry before planting. A few days’ ex- 
posure to the sun and air is sufficient to 
shrivel the germ beyond recovery. The 
only sure way of growing them, is to plant 


them as soon as they are gathered from the 


tree, or at least to cover them with moist 
sand until the ground is prepared for plant- 
ing. In planting, cover them an inch and 
a-half deep, if the soil is heavy; or two 
inches if it is sandy. Some recommend to 
follow nature a little more closely, and to 
bury the seed only about an inch, and then 
to spread over the surface a coat of rotten 
leaves, to keep the ground moist and soft. 


CIDER MAKING—TREATMENT OF THE 
Pomace.—The cider season—what there is 
of it for this year—will soon be round, and 
we have a word to say about its manufac- 
ture. We are not particular as to what 
kind of cider mill our friends may prefer to 
use, whether it be the old fashioned cog, or 
grooved wooden mill; the grater, of differ- 
ent varieties; or the Hickok, and other re- 
cent patents. Any mill which will thor- 
oughly mash the apples into a fine pulpy 
pomace, is good; but to make good cider, 
having the full, well matured juice of the 
fruit in it, giving it body, and keeping qual- 
ity, it is indispensable to have a vat suffi- 
ciently large to hold the pulp as it comes 
from the mill, and keep it for a¢ least forty- 
eight hours. Pomace fresh from the mill 
is green in coluur, and crude, weak, and 
watery in consistence. To give it the pro- 
per quality for good cider, after grinding let 
it lie in the open vat in the pure open air 
turning it over with a wooden shovel thor- 
oughly twice a day for two days, any way, 
and three, or four, if cool weather, that 
every part of it may be well exposed to the 
atmosphere, and imbibe its oxygen, which 


The tadpole does the same, 


sweetens, ripens, and colours it. Then lay 
it up leisurely, and before the screw is ap- 
plied to the cheese, let it run all that it 
will. Apply the screw, gently at first, so 
that only a small stream will run, iocreas- 
ing the pressure as the ranning diminishes. 
By this process you obtain a heavy must, 
rich in its saccharine and vinous qualities, 
and when properly strained off a perfect ar- 
ticle for boiling down with sauces, for the 
table, and for vinegar. One gallon is worth 
two of the crude apple-juice—not cider— 
ruo rapidly through the mill, and then 
pressed out in a hurry an hour afterwards. 
We gave full directions for keeping cider, 
for selecting apples, &c., in our January 
number, on page 22 of the present volume, 
and refer to that for further instruction.— 
American Agriculturist. 


To Destroy ANTs.—Haviog noticed an 
inquiry in the Rusal for destroying ants, I 
would say that a strong solution of chloride 
of lime, sprinkled about the places where 
they frequent, we have found an effectual 
remedy for both the red and black aut. As 
an experiment, [ sprinkled some of this so- 
lution on an ant-hill, long inhabited by 
black ants, and in a few days [ found that 
the whole colony had left for parts un- 
known.—L£llen. 


VenTILATING Hay-Stacks.—The Brit- 
ish farmers have a method of ventilating 
their hay, oat, and barley stacks, which we 
may frequently adopt with advantage; and 
in stacking corn-stalks, it would be always 
beneficial. They fill a large bag, 34 feet 
high, and 20 inches in diameter, with straw, 
and place it vertically in the centre of the 
stack, putting the barley, oats, or hay, which- 
ever it may happen to be, around it. As the 
stack rises, they lift the bag; and so on to 
the top. In this way, there is a chimney 
formed in the centre of the rick of hay, into 
which the steam or gases generated find 
their way, and escape readily. 


Freep ror CHICKENS.—According to a 
former number of the Agricu/turist, a sub- 
scriber living at Rock Island, Illinois, found 
it difficult to raise chickens. So did I, while [ 
fed them with fine Indian meal. L[improved 
by mixirg whole buckwheat, rye, and wheat 
with Indian. At last I had corn cracked 
the average size of rice or samp, which I 
fed to them while young, and increased the 
size as they grew older. Before they were 
as large as quuils they would scamper for 
the largest pieces. I find they do best to 
run out after the dew is off the grass, but 
should be kept in during wet weather. 
Since I commenced this plan of feeding, my 
loss has not been over five per cent. - Last 
spriog I had 70 chickens hatched, and lost 
but three, and one of them was killed by 
the coop falling on him. I hope “ Rock. Isl- 
ander” will try this method, and publish the 
result.—American Agriculturist. 


Foop ror Ilocs.—The Rev. Joseph R. Wal- 
ker informs the editor of the Christian Advo-. 
cate of Memphis, that in Tipton and Shelby 
counties, Tennessee, the white oak trees are 
bearing, on the outside of the acorn hull, 
something in the shape of wheat, upon which 
the hogs are feeding and thriving finely. 

Eicut Hunprep Sneer Poisonep.—Mr. 
Bird, farmer, at Burton, England, has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in a singular manner. 
Ile had a flock of 867 sheep, which were re- 
cently ‘‘dipped” in a chemical solution used 
for destroying ticks, &c. and then turned out 
to grass. It is supposed that this solution 
was washed off the sheep by a shower of rain, 
and fell upon the grass, which being eaten by 
the sheep, poisoned them. Only 26 out of 
the flock of 867 remained alive. , 


CHILDRENS COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
RALPH’S MISTAKE; 
OR, NO CHANGING AFTER DEATH. 


A gentleman, whose habitit was to instruct 
his children upon all religious subjects, one 
evening drew his little son Ralph to his knee, 
and commenced talking about and explaining 
to him the resurrection of the body after death. 

The child appeared much interested, and 
listening attentively a few moments, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘“O pa, I’m so glad! I shall not 
always be so little, for in the resurrection I 
will take cousin Eddie Lee’s bones; he is so 
nice and big!” 

Ralph was rather small for his age, and not 
well formed, while his cousin was large and 
handsome; so he imagined that all that would 
be needful would be to seize what had been 
his cousin’s, array himself, and be handsome. 
A mistake, which may make some of you smile, 
my little friends; but is it not possible that 
some of you are making a greater one? Do 
you ever think that character is of much more 
importance than the appearance of the body, 
or any thing else? that this character you are 
forming day by day, and only while life lasts 
can influence it, for at death your power over 
it will cease? If you practise deceit in any 


way, or indulge in any sin, think what a 


hideous, defurmed creature you will appear in 
the sight of that God who cannot look upon 
sin with any degree of allowance. And re- 
member, you cannot change. characters with 
any one else, were they ever so willing. For 
yourself must you appear befure God. 


TEMPERANCE SONG. 


I asked a sweet robin, one morning in May, 

Who sung in the apple-tree over the way, 

What ’twas she was singing so sweetly about, 

For I’d tried a long time, but could not find out: 

« Why, I’m sure,” she replied, “you cannot guess 
| wrong, 

Don’t you know I am singing a temperance song? 


«« Teetotal—O that’s the first word of my lay; 

And then don’t you see how I twitter away ? 

’T'is because I’ve just dipped my beak in the spring, 
And brushed the fair face of the lake with my wing. 
Cold water, cold water, yes, that is my song, 

And I love to keep singing it all the day long. 


«And now, my sweet miss, won’t you give mea 
crumb, 

For the dear little nestlings are waiting at home? 
And one thing besides; since my story you’ve heard, 
[ hope you’ll remember the lay of the bird; 
And never forget, while you list to my song, 
All the birds to the cold-water army belong.” 

P. Hood’s Temperance Melodies. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OLD PUSS. 


I have loved pussy ever since I can remem- 
ber. She goes mousing about the house with 
such a soft, velvety tread, as if afraid of dis- 
turbing somebody, and always purs so musi- 
cally when you smoothe her fur. 

I had a little kitten once—just like that one 
of yours, Susy—which was the constant com- 
panion and playfellow of our shaggy, black 
watch-dog. They ate milk out of the same 
dish, but Ponto’s big mouthfuls often lowered 
the pan too fast for her ladyship’s convenience. 
In that case she would raise her dainty little 
paw, and give hima sharp box on his long, 
silky ears. He would whine a little and re- 
treat a few steps, but soon return again, keep- 
ing a bright look out for her little fore feet. 
It never occurred to him to snap up the little 
creature at a bite, as he very easily could do. 
Ponto received injuries much more patiently 
than some little children do. 

At night Kitty slept on his back, making a 
nice nest of his long black hair, though not 
improving his appearance much during the 
day, as she always forgot to make up her bed 
in the morning. She ruled the wood-house, 
where they resided; and so devoted was Ponto, 
that if he returned from an excursion with the 
boys, and could not at once find his little 
friend, he would wander disconsolately about 
the yard and barn, searching every nook and 
corner for her. She could usually be found 
snug asleep in the hay-mow, or in sume sunny 
spot among the currant bushes, and was al- 
ways ready for a frolic when awake. Poor 
Kitty died one day, and Ponto searched and 
mourned for her a longtime. He would never 
allow another cat to take her place in his 
affections, and was never quite himself again. 

A little girl in Michigan had a fine old cat, 
which daily hunted over the prairies for squir- 


rels, gophers, and rabbits, and always with 


great success, One day the boys brought hera 
young squirrel they had caught, expecting her 
to divide it among her basket of kittens. The 
little creature looked with fear and trembling 
into Pussy’s big green eyes; but a gentler 
mood seemed to come on, and she licked its 
head, and gently purred to it. Thus encour 
aged, the squirrel nestled down among the 
kittens, and from that moment was adopted 
into the family. The old cat nourished it, and 
seemed very proud of its beauty. As it grew 
older it would race about the house with its 
companions, its long brush curled over its 
back, and its nimble feet far outrunning the 
kitties. It would steal lumps of white sugar 
whenever it could, and store them away in 
some by-place of its own; and it seemed im- 
possible to teach poor little Dick any better. 
One day a hunter called at the house, and 
his big dog observing Dick playing about the 
yard, considered him lawful game, and so put 
an end to his life. The children were incon- 
solable, and hid him away in a little garden 
grave, which they watered very plentifully 
with tears. R. L. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Gospel according 
‘to Mark, Explained by the Rev. J. Addison 
Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Christian Hope. By John Angell James. 16mo. 
75 cents. : 

The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hymns 
and Hymn-Writers of Many Lands and Ages. 16mo. 


75 cents. 
Life in a Risen Saviour. By Robert S. Cand- 
lish, D.D. 12mo. $1. 


Lectures before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of London during the Winter of 1857 and 
1858. 12mo. $1. 

Spurgeon’s Gems; being Brilliant Passages from 
the Discourses of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. I2mo. $1. 

Letters to Young People, Single and Married. 
By Timothy Titcomb, Esq. 12mo. $1. 

Haji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. Sarah Barclay Juhnson. Illustrated. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Glimpses of Jesus; or, Christ Exalted in the Af- 
fections of his People. By W.P. Balfern. 16mo. 
60 cents. 7 

The Two Paths and other stories, by A. L. O. E. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Trench on Bible Revision. 16mo. 75 cents. 

— Literary Attractions ofthe Bible. 12mo. 


Sermons. By the Rev. John Caird. 12mo. $1. 
*,”" Any of the above sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 18—3t | 
AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. . aug 9—tf 


S. HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 
e Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—Checks, 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Pamphlets, and all other kinds of Job Print- 
ing, at prices to suit the times. 
N. B.—Particular attention given to Designing 
and Engraving. july 10—13+ 


TAINED GLASS FUR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 
Stained Glass for Church Windows, of neat and 
beautiful Patterns, and every variety of Shade, 
owing to our recent improvement, may now be 
had at the same cost as common white glass, sash, 
blinds, &c. We are prepared to offer this Glass to 
the public, with the best of reference; and will 
warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrusted to 
ourcare. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing, J.STANLY D’ORSAY, 
Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 
july 17—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and smajl sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 


o’clock. 
President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 
ap 17—tf 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—James 

S. Earre & Son, invite attention to the very 

extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 
store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 

Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 

The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in stock, 

Particular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. Alero frames for 
Miniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


june 5—tf 

\ UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 

NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash, 
The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on eaid Poli- 

164,070.13 
$2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 


be had on application to 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—12m 


EW AND INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS. 
—I. Little Bob True,the Driver Boy. By the 
author of Stories on the Petitions of the Lord’s 


Prayer. 18mo. pp. 252. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. 
If. Not a Minute to Spare. By S.C. 18mo. pp. | 


104. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

III. The Stevenson Family, or, Lessons on the 
Beatitudes. Written for the Board. 18mo. pp. 144. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

1V. An Exposition of the Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Philippians. By the Rev. Jean Daillé, Minis- 
ter of the French Reformed Church at Charenton, 
A.D. 1639. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel, 
London. Octavo, pp. 479. Price $1.15. 

V. Lucy Dunlevy; a Sketch from Real Life. By 
S. S. Egliseau, author of Lizzie Ferguson, and 
Gleanings from Real Life. Square 16mo. pp. 156. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. 

VI. The Stray Lamb. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. 

VI!. The Joy of Morning. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 55. Price 15 cents. 

VIII. Memoir and Select Remains of the Rev. 
John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, Haddington. 
Edited by the Rev. William Brown, M.D. 12mo. 
pp- 227. Price 40 cents. 

- 1X. Tales in Rhyme for Girls. By Old Hum- 
phrey. 18mo. pp. 119. With many engravings. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

X. Annie Lee; a Story Illustrating the First Pe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer, **Hallowed be thy 
name.?? Smo. pp. 92. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XI. Blind Ruth; or, How may Ido Good? II- 
lustrating the Seconc Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. pp. 100. Pricw |5 and 20 cents. 

XII. Hazel Glen. illustrating the Third Peti- 
tion of the Lord’s ?rayer. 18mo. pp. 99. 
15 and 20 cents. 

XII[. Christmas Eve. 
Petition of the Lord's Prayer. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XIV. Seveaty times Seven; or, the Law of Kind- 
ness. IlIlustriting the Fifth Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XV. Charlie; or, a Mother’s Influence. Iilus- 
trating the Siath Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. pp. 123. Price 20 and 265 cents. 

XVI. Peace in Death, exemplified in Youthful 
Believers. By the author of Little Kadore. 18mo. 
pp. 60. With anengraving. Price 15 cents. 

XVII. Scenes in Chusan; or, Missionary Labours 
by the Way. 18mo. po. 246. With three spirited 
engravings. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

XVIII. The-Best Lesson, and the Best Time to 
Learn it. Bya Presbyterian Minister. 18mo. pp. 
117. With an engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XIX. Lena Leslie; or, The History of an Or- 
phan. By a Lady of Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 108. 
With an engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XX. The Marrow of Modern Divinity. In two 
parts. Part I. The Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace. Part If. An Exposition of the 
Ten Commindments. By Edward Fisher, A.M. 
With Notes by the Rev. Thomas Boston, Minister 
of the Gospel, Ettrick. 12mo. pp. 370. Price 80 
cents. 

XXII, Christ in the Desert; or, the Tempter 
Foiled. 
pp. 129. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XXII. The Sailor’s Companion; or, Book of 
Devotions for Seamen in Public and Private. 12mo. 
pp. 263. Price 50 cents. 

XXIII. Scripture Baptism, its Mode and Sub- 
jects. By Ashbel G. Fairchild, D.D., author of 
[he Great Supper. 1Smo. pp. 204. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

XXIV. Pictures of Truth, Portrayed in Pleasing 
Colours. 18mo. pp. 264. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. .- 

XXV. Grains of Gold, suited to enrich Youth- 
ful Minds. 1S8mo. pp. 260. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. 

XXVI. The Great Reformer; or, Sketches of 
the Life of Luther. By the author of The Clare- 
mont Tales. 18mo. pp. 117. Price 20 and 25 


Illustrating the Fourth 
18mo. pp. 91. 


cents, 

XXVII. The Valley of Achor; or, Hope in Trou- 
dle. By the Rev. S. S. Sheddan. 1Smo. pp. 50. 
rice 15 cents. 

XXVIII. Talks about Jesus. 
rice 15 cents. 

XXIX. The Efficacy of Prayer. By the late 
Nev. John C. Young, D.D., Danville, Kentucky. 


18mo. pp. 67. 


| *8mo. pp. 63. Price 15 cents. 


Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
cation. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—eow 


Price 


By the Rev. Henry Moore Parsons. 18mo. | 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Tayton, Pro- 

fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music in 

the West Arch Street Presbyierian Church, Phila- 

delphia,) begs leave to inform his friends and pa- 

trons that it is his intention, during the coming 

season, to devote special attention to the Instruc- 
tion of Classes in VUCAL MUSIC, 

Piano Instruction attended to as usual, at his 
own residence or of the pupil’s. 

N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, will please address, 

A. R. TAYLOR, 676 North 12th Street, 
july 10—13¢* Philadelphia. 


A) BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS—For Sale or 
for Rent. It is of easy access by railroad 
from New York and Philadelphia, in a healthy and 
otherwise eligible location. It has been estab- 
lished for more than twelve years, and has received 
a large share of patronage. Address 
sep 4—4t M. N. P.,?? Philadelphia. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
This School is adapted to those who desire 
their sons to havea careful preparation for College 
or for a business life. Thorough instruction is 
given in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages, &c. The Instructors aim not only 
to have their pupils thoroughly master fundamental 
principles, but to form those habits of thought 
which will render future and higher attainments 
rapid and easy. Declamation, Composition, and 
Debate are practiced in the Edgehill Literary So- 
ciety, which embraces all the pupils of this School. 
For particulars, terms, t 
Rev. JAMES I. HELM, or 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, ¢ 
aug 21—2m 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of 
this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 
26th of October. 7 
Terms.—Board and Tuition in English studies, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessons on Piano 
or Guitar, and use of instrument, $20 to $30. 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music in Class, $2 
to $5. Drawing and Painting in Water Colours and 


| Pastil, $10 to $15. Painting in Oil, $20 to $30. 


Ancient and Modern Languages, each $10. Wash- 
ing, per dozen, 36 cents. The Session bills to be 
paid, $40 in advance, and the remainder before the 
pupil is removed. 
For Circulars, with full particulars, address the 
Principal, J. GRIER RALSTON, 
aug 21—11t* 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. . } 

or Trestees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David S. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facu.ty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 


| ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 


Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

kr Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


ENNENT SCHOOL—Hartsville, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania.—Boys are thoroughly fitted for 

College or business. The next Term commences 
November 3d. M. LONG, Principal. 

REFERENCES.—Yale and Princeton Colleges; 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James P. Wilson, D.D., 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Steele, D.D; Hon. Charles James Faulkner, Vir- 
ginia; Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D.D., Virginia; Dr. 
John Neill, A. Fassitt, Esq., John Haseltine, Esq. 

sep 11—6t 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES—No. 928 Arch street, Philade/phia. 
—The course of instruction comprises all the 
branches of a thorough English education, with the 
usual accomplishments taught in the best Schools. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
Mes. MARY SHIPMAN, 
No. 928 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
sep 4—4t* 


New Jersey, on the Morris and Eesex Rail- 
road, one hour from New York; a select Boarding 
and Day-school for Boys. Rev. P. E. Stevenson, 
Principal, formerly Principal of the Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania. Thorough mental and 
mora! culture—Christian refinement—quiet home 
life. Session opens Wednesday, November 3d. 
Circulars from the Principal; or, in New York, 
Rev. Dr. Prime, office New York Observer; Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Dr. C. Van Rensselaer, 821 Chestnut 
street. sep 4—4t* 


oo STREET INSTITUTE.—The Summer 

Street Institute for Young Ladies, Mrs. D. B. 
Burt, Principal, re-opened on Monday the 6th 
of September. For Circulars, &c., please apply 
at the Institute, No. 1621 Summer street, Phila- 
delphia. sep 4—4t* 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 

Forty-fourth Semi-annual Session will com- 

mence on Wednesday, the 3d of November, and 
continue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction in this Institution is 
systematic and complete, having in view the train- 
ing of the morals, the development of the intellect, 
and refinement of the manners—embracing a tho- 
rough course of English studies, with the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Parents and guardians desirous of placing their 
daughters or wards at Cedar Hill, are requested to 
make early application. 

For Circulars and further particulars, apply to 

N. DODGE, Principal, 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate, 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 11—6t 


We Gentleman to take charge of the 
Mathematical Department in a flourishing 
Presbyterial Academy. Two Assistants will be 
furnished to instruct the lower classes. The situa- 
tion is one peculiarly pleasant to one thoroughly 
qualified to teach Mathematics. Address 

PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 

sep 11—5t Hayesville, Ohio. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Winter 

Session in this Institution will commence on 

the first Wednesday in November, continuing five 
months. 

ExpensEs.—For Boarding, Tuition, Fuel, Light, 
&c., per Session, $60. Music, French, Drawing, 
&c., extra; or $80 will pay the whole Session bill, 
except for Books and Washing. 

For Circulars, address 

JOHN M. DICKEY, or 
SAMUEL DICKEY, 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 11—7t 


ANTED.—A Gentleman thoroughly qualified 
to give instruction in Vocal Music. He is 
desired to act as Chorister in a Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, to teach in Schools and private Classes. 
A knowledge of Instrumental Music preferred. 
One willing to assume such a position will be well 
supported. For particulars, address SITUATION, 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 11—tf 


NION ACADEMY.—Pupils can enter at any 
age, from eight years upward: but the great- 
est advantages are to be gained by those who enter 
as soon as they have learned to read with tolerable 
fluency. They are at that age treated with the at- 
tentions and affections necessary to childhood. 
Their lessons are not made oppressive, but are 
such as are required in the formative condition of 
the mental habits, and fully consistent with the 
healthful development of mind and body. So great 
a share of attention is bestowed upon the younger 
classes of this School by the Principal himself, that 
they are not to be regarded as merely preparatory 
to others of greater importance, but as constitut- 
ing, in themselves, at least an equally important 
branch of the School with the older classes. 

This School aims, as much as possible, to adapt 
its instructions to the health and capacity of its 
pupils, and their ultimate pursuits. No student 
capable of rapid progress is kept back by the inat- 
tention or incapacity of others; nor, on the other 
hand, is any one urged to a speed inconsistent with 
his health, or a thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject taught. The great principle adopted is, a alow 
and sure progress through elements, as the only 
means of training the mind to accuracy, and of 
securing a more rapid and successful progress at a 
later period. 

All the Classical authors ussally read in the 
earlier classes of the University, are here studied ; 
and students preparing for a subsequent College 
course, may be prepared to enter in advance in any 
collegiate Institution in the United States. 

. To those who prefer a course less classical, this 
Academy furnishes an education at once solid, 
practical, and polished, and well suited to the 
wants of an educated business community. Arith- 
metic, and such branches of the Mathematics as 
can be profitably embraced in a High-school course, 
receive a large share of attention. A course of 
Bouk-keeping is also pursued by those who desire 
it. The department of English Grammar, Compo- 
sition, and Elocution, receives very prominent at- 
tention; and lectures are constantly delivered on 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and other branches 
of science. The Academy has been sufficiently 
long in existence to have fairly tested its success; 
and it may be honestly stated that, of the many 
who have completed their academic course in this 
Institution, there have been few, if any, that have 
not proved successful business men. 

The Academy Rooms continue for the present at 
the South-west corner of Eleventh and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, entering on Eleventh. 

sep 4—tf THOMAS D. JAMES, Principal. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corne.ivus & 

Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


ap 5—ly 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subecribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Belle, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL.—The 

undersigned respectfully inform their friends. 
and the public that they are now prepared to supply 
the best qualities of Family Coal, at the lowest 
prices. Weight guaranteed. 

MACTIER & STEEL, 

No. 132 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 4—8t* | 


Bn September 25, 1858. 


NSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO.—A Young 
Lady ie desirous of obtaining Pupile for inetruc- 
tion on the Piano. Terms, $10 a Quarter; or will 
be willing to take out in Groceries or Dry Goods. 
Apply at No. 1122 Wistar street, first street above 
Spring Garden, south side, Philadelphia. Best 
references given. sep 18—327 


EACHER WANTED.—The position of Principal 
of the New London Academy and Boarding- 
School being about to become vacant, the Trustees 
wish to have it filled before the Ist of November 
next. It isan old and well-patronized Institution 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania. The Appointee 
could purchase the boarding-house of the present 

Principals on accommodating terms. Address 
ew on, Ches ount nneylvania, 

sep 18—2t ter cou y 


FEMALE SEMINARY.—On the 
Blairsville Branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, fifty miles from Pittsburg.— Rev, 8. H. SHer- 
LEY, A.M., and Mrs. P. P. SHEP.ey, Principals.— 
The next Session (it being the thirteenth under the 
charge of the present Principals) will commence 
November Iat, and cuntinue five months, 

This Institution aims to give a thorough, polite, 
and Christian education.to Young Ladies. The 
course of study takes a wide range, leading the 
scholar through the various branches of learning 
systematically. The Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, add Inetrumental Mu- 


sic, though not required, are thoroughly taught. 


The Board of Instruction is full and experienced. 
The government is parental. Accommodations 
and general arrangements are fitted to promote the 
contentment, heaith, and general improvement of 
the pupils. Sizty Boarding Scholars can be ac- 
commodated, two in a room. 

Teams.—Boarding, Room, Lights, and Tuitionin 
the regular course, including Latin, $60 per Ses- 
sion. Moderate charges for extra branches. Abate- 
ments in favour of daughters of Clergymen, and of 
those preparing to teach, when desired; also where 
two are from one family. 

Catalogues, giving full information of the Insti- 
tution, will be sent on application. 

8. H. SHEPLEY, 
sep 18—2t Blairsville, Penney! vania. 
D R. ASHTON’S INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
« LADIES—No. 929 Arch street, four doors 
below Tenth street, Philadelphia-—The Fall Term 
commenced on Monday, the 6th of September. 
The object of this Institution is to impart to Young 
Ladies a sound, practical education, in the branches 
usually taught in the First-class Seminaries. With 
this in view, the Institution is in the possession of 
all the modern and improved educational appli- 
ances. Among them is an extensive Philosophical 
Cabinet. The School-room, which is one of the 
best adapted for its purpose in the country, is now 
open for the visits of those who feel interested in 
Female Education. sep 4—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. — Harts- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence on Wed- 
nesday, November 3. Its beautiful and healthful 
location, and the limited number of pupils, com- 
mend it to those parents who desire for their daugh- 
ters thorough instruction, parental government, 
and a pleasant home. 
Terms.—Boarding, with tuition in 
lish branches, 
annum. 
For Catalogues address the Principal, 
aug 14—12t Rev. J. BELVILLE. 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—Nos. 608 
and 611 Marshali street, Philadelphia.—On 
Monday, the 6th of September next, the duties of 
the Spring Garden Institute for Young Ladies, will 
be resumed. It is hoped that all who desire to en- 
ter the regular classes will be present at the open- 
ing of the School, both for their own benefit and 
the pleasure of those already entered. 
_ Ten pupils from abroad may find a home in the 
Zs of the Principal, where special care is taken 
to cultivate social character, and to strengthen re- 
ligious principles. 
For terms, references, circulars, &c., apply to 
GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 


allthe Eng- 
and in Ancient Languages, $160 per 


aug 7—tf 


SS FEMALE SEMINARY—Chester, Del- 
aware county, Pennsylvania.—Rev. Groroe 
Hoop, Principal.—The Fall Session of this Institu- 
tion will begin on Monday, October 2d, 1858, aud 
continue twelve weeks. 
Terms—For Boarding and Tuition, per Session, 


44. 

The School is supplied with six efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers. The course of instruction 
embraces all branches usually taught in the best 
Female Schools, while the pupils are received and 
cared for as children. 

For Catalogues, or further information, inquire 
of the Principal. 

References.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. James W. Dale, Media, Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. A. W. Sproull, Chester, Pennsylvanias. 
Rev. A. D. White, Trenton, New Jersey; Albert 
J. Fassitt, Esq., Berlin, Maryland. 

aug 28—8t* 

LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.— The 

fourteenth year of the Classical and English 
School of H. D. Graecory, A.M., No. 1108 Market 
street, Philadelphia, opened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember Ist. : 

Terms—$30 per term of five months. Hours 
from nine o’clock, A. M., to two o’clock, P. M. 

aug 28—6:* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE. — Number limited to 
Thirty—School opened on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Board and Tuition in English, $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing, at 
Professors prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M. 
aug 14—8t Principal and Proprietor. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. Ger- 

TRUDE J. Cary, Principal.—The scholastic 

year commenced September 13th, 1868, and closes 
July Ist, 1849. 

Every facility is furnished for the acquisition of 
a thorough and accomplished education. 

Mrs. Cary continues to give personal attention to 
the care and instruction of her pupils, assisted by 
talented Professors and experienced lady Teachers. 

Circulars sent on application to No. 1323 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 

Rererences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
William Chester, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, Rev. 
George Duffield, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. T. H. 
Skinner, D.D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., New York 
City. Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
T. W. Olcott, Esq., J. F. Jenkins, Esq , Albany, 
New York. Captain J. W. Anderson, H. W. Mer- 
cer, Esq., Savannah, Georgia. A. R. Crosier, Esq., 
Nashville, Tennessee. R. G. Lamar, Esq., Hamburg, 
South Carolina. sep 11—4t* 


ANTED.—A Young Lady qualified to teach 


the common branches of an English educa- 
tion, together with Algebra, Geometry, and French, 
desires to secure a situation in a private family or 
public School. No objection to going South. Ad- 


ress 
PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 
sep 11—5t Hayesville, Ohio. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Chestnut Street Seminary, English and 
Classical, in Sheppard, Van Harlingen, and Arri- 
son’s Building, Ne - 1008 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, was re-opened on Monday, September 6th. 
L. COLEMAN, 
T. J. SANDERSON. 


sep 11—4t 


OSEDALE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.—Located at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev. Henry Reeves, A.M., Principal.— 
The next Session of this Institution will be opened 
on the 28th of September, by the Subscriber, 
assisted in the different departments by able 
teachers. He relies upon the salubrity and attrac- 
tiveness of the location, reasonable prices, and an 
experience brought from other fields of labour, both 
parochial and educational, for success in the pro- 
mising enterprise now commended to his care. 
The building is commodious, and provision is made 
to receive boarding scholars into the family of the 
Principal, who will seek to promote their comfort, 
satisfaction, and improvement. 

Terms.—Boarding, includigg bedding, lights, and 
fuel, per session of five months, $60. Tuition 
from $10 to $15 per session. For ornamental 
branches eee Circular. 

References.—Board of Trustees, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Faculty of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton; Professor William Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D., New York City; Joseph B. Stratton, D.D., 
Natchez, Mississippi; 8S. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M. 


aug 7—8t Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
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No. 608 Chestna: Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
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y 
8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per arinum, if paid 


in advance, er Three Dollars, payable in six months. | 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollurs a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $30.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 3 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to the agent. . 

ocr The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible, Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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